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The Behring Sea Arbitration has, on the main issues, 
fo} ? 


me... « gone in favour of the English contentions, and it has 
> VEN < e . . 
SEA finally been decided that the American claims (1) to a 


ARBITRA- 


aan special and abnormal jurisdiction over the waters of 


the Behring Sea, and (2) to a right of property in the 
seal herds frequenting the islands, even when those seals are on the 
high seas, are bad in international law. In addition, the Arbitrators 
have laid down certain regulations for seal fishing which, it is 
hoped, will prevent the threatened total destruction of the fur-seals 
of the Pacific, together with a recommendation that the Powers 
interested shall come to a further arrangement for their protection. 
Finally, the Arbitrators give certain findings of fact in regard to the 
illegal seizure of British vessels, which findings are to form the basis 
of negotiations for compensation. The Arbitrators were Baron 
de Courcel (France); Mr. Justice Harlan and Senator Morgan 
(America); Lord Hannen (England); Sir John Thompson 
(Canada); Marquis Visconti Venosta (Italy); and M. Gregers 
Gram (Sweden). It is to be noted that the Foreign Arbitrators 
supported the British case on every point, and that on several 
points Mr. Justice Harlan went with the majority of the Court. 
The successful issue of the Arbitration and the clearness and good 
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sense of the judgment will do a great deal to further the cause 
of International Arbitration on points which are capable of 
being treated judicially. No doubt there are matters which no 
nation could endure to refer to arbitration; but there are others 
which are of the nature of the subjects of civil actions, and so can 
conveniently and reasonably be referred to the decision of an 
impartial tribunal. It need hardly be said that both sides may be 
relied on to abide honourably by the award. At present the 
Canadians feel a little aggrieved at the regulations for protecting 
the seals. So did the Swiss hunters when the Republic enforced 
a strict game law to prevent the extermination of the chamois. 
In the long run, however, the Canadian sealers will benefit by 
the preservation of the fur-seals. There is but one answer to 
the question, “Which is best,—to kill the seals freely for four or 
five more years, and then for the seal to disappear like the buffalo, 
or to kill only a few seals each year, and to prevent the race from 
being exterminated ? ” 


Tur Ticer Lord Roberts’ Glasgow speech showed that the 
FROM THE hero of Kandahar is more than a mere soldier, 
NorRTH. , ‘ ° , 

His treatment of the subject, “India for the 
Indians,” was most masterly. The question, as he pointed 
out, is, Which Indians? People forget that “in many 
respects the Punjabi Mahommedan and the Bengali, the Sikh 
and the Madrasi, the Pathan and the Mahratta, are more widely 
separated in feelings and ideas than are the English and Russians, 
the French and Germans, or the Italians and Norwegians.” A 
Madras native gentleman was once asked by Lord Roberts what he 
thought of “ India for the Indians.” He replied, “Go to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens and open all the cages; you will then see what 
would be the end of India for the Indians. There would be a grand 
fight among all the animals, with the result that the tiger would 
walk over the dead bodies of the rest.” On being asked whom 
he meant by the tiger, he replied, “The Mahommedan from the 
North.” “The moral of this allegory of my friend—who was 
certainly one of the most enlightened native gentlemen I have ever 
met with—was that India could not be left to herself, and that a 
supreme power was necessary to hold together the varied and 
various races.” If Lord Roberts will only go on speaking in this 
style he will be as useful as Mr. Rudyard Kipling in teaching people 
that India is not a country exclusively inhabited by mild Baboos 
in frock coats who gush about rights and pine for the vote. 


The month has been full of the sound of silver. 
Mr. Balfour opened the ball by his speech at the 
Mansion House on Bimetallism; and this was followed by debates, 


SILVER. 
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both in the Lords and in the Commons, on the Indian Currency, and 
finally by the Message of the President of the United States, and the 
debates in the Senate and in the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Balfour’s main idea, both in his speech at the Mansion House and in 
the Commons, was this. We must try and do something for silver. 
If we don’t, silver will go to pieces, the commerce of the world 
will be injured, and we as the greatest of commercial nations shall 
bear the brunt of that injury. It was on these lines that he asked 
the City “to consider whether we can really afford to lose from out 
of the circulation of the world the whole of the vast masses of 
silver which now do duty in oiling the wheels of commerce”; and 
whether they could contemplate without positive terror “the sub- 
stitution of a gold standard throughout the world for the silver 
standard which now covers so large a portion of it.” These questions 
answered, he would ask whether the overwhelming influence of 
the City ought not to be cast so as to obtain “some system under 
which every great commercial community. throughout the world 
shall contribute its share to maintaining the stability and the 
value of silver.” In the Commons, the Leader of the Opposition 
said much the same, except that he characteristically added that 
a Finance Minister in this country “who regarded it as a matter 
of indifference what happened to silver” was, in his opinion, in a 
condition “approaching to lunacy.” Mr. Balfour also supported 
Mr. Chaplin’s argument that the peasants of India had been very 
much injured by the new currency arrangements. They are, in the 
aggregate, large holders of uncoined silver. “On June 25th,” as 
Lord Northbrook said, “ any man in India who owed his neighbour 
fifty rupees could at once, at a small cost, change his silver into 
rupees and pay his debt. On June 27th, however, after the Act was 
passed, the holder of raw silver of the weight of fifty rupees could 
not get fifty rupees for it, but could only obtain the price which it 
would fetch in the market,’—1.e., what had been a rupee’s worth of 
silver had become less than three-quarters of a rupee’s worth. 


The President’s Message sent to Congress on Monday, 
THE August 7, is too important a document not to be 
PRESIDENT’S ° F 1 
MessAce. noticed. We will, therefore, endeavour to transcribe its 
chief passages without a yawn. After enlarging on the 
“alarming and extraordinary business situation, involving the 
wealth and prosperity of all our people,” caused by the silver legis- 
lation under which the Government are, in effect, forced to buy 
silver with gold, the President points out that “the operation of the 
Silver Purchase Law now in force leads in the direction of the 
entire substitution of silver for gold in the Government Treasury ”; 
and adds that this must be followed “ by the payment of all Govern- 
1* 
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ment obligations in depreciated silver.” The only remedy is the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Law, and to such action the President 


invites Congress. The Message ends with the following reference 
to the Tariff question :— 


“It was my purpose to summon Congress in special Session early in the coming 
September, that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff reform, which the 
true interests of the country clearly demand, which so large a majority of the 
people, as shown by their suffrages, desire and expect, and to the accomplishment 
of which every effort of the present Administration is pledged. But, while tariff 
reform has lost nothing of its immediate and permanent importance, and must in 
the near future engage the attention of Congress, it has seemed to me that the 
financial condition of the country should at once, and before all other subjects, be 
considered by your honourable body. I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal 
of the provisions of the Act passed on July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of 
silver bullion, and other legislative action which may put beyond all doubt or 
mistake the intention and ability of the Government to fulfil its pecuniary obliga. 
tions in money universally recognized by all civilized countries.” 


On the main question of Bimetallism we do not 
desire to make any definite pronouncement or to 
advocate either side of the controversy. We think, however, that 
all unprejudiced people will agree with Mr. Balfour that the United 
Kingdom cannot yet afford to take up Sir William Harcourt’s atti- 
tude of “Silver may go to the devil for all I care.” It does matter 
to us profoundly what happens to silver, and if by any reasonable 
and well-considered international act something could be done to 
help silver we believe that the electors generally, whether bi- 
metallically or monometallically inclined, would agree to that some- 
thing being done. What is wanted now is that a definite proposal 
short of actual Bimetallism, and so not impossible for moderate 
monometallists to accept, and yet helpful to silver, should be formu- 
lated. If a Conference is the only body that can do this, then by all 
means let us have another Conference. Before we leave the subject 
of silver we must mention Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs’ excellent little 
book on the silver problem. Incredible as it may sound, he has 
produced a really readable and entertaining pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. Its title is A Colloquy on Bimetallism. Its publisher is 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


BIMETALLISM. 


Tur Vicror1a We agree with the rest of the world in regarding 


Court MARTIAL. the main conclusion of the verdict in the Victoria 


Court Martial as reasonable and in accordance with the facts. We 
cannot, however, feel anything but dissatisfaction that the Court, 
though in effect finding that no blame rests on Admiral Markham, 
should have expressed regret that he did not disobey his orders. 
To say that was both feeble and unfair, and unworthy the simple 
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downrightness of the English sea-service. Admiral Markham had 
the right to a clean censure or a clean acquittal. In connection 
with this case we desire to call particular attention to Judge Lush- 
ington’s letter in this Number. 


™ THE The electoral struggle in France has been chiefly 
LECTORAL 


Campaicn noticeable for a great deal of libelling and some 
INFRANCE. vigorous speaking. The libels are hardly worth 
troubling about. Of the speeches, one, however, is worthy of notice 
—that made by M. Clemenceau. This is how he treats the eternal 
Clerical question :— 


‘* But under our eyes the Monarchist Party lies dead. The whole question is, 
What is to be done with the corpse? according to what natural laws will it decom- 
pose? and what precautions are to be taken in this connexion? What is living 
however, and very powerful, is the Catholic Church, the greatest organized 
political force in existence. The Pope sees from afar. The Pope is in no hurry. 
Serving only one interest, that of the Church, disposing of a Conservative force 
without limit, he knows well how to bend to his yoke Conservatives of every hue. 
He has rid himself of M. D’Haussonville, who presents himself as the last defender 
of the faith. One day, when M. Piou becomes compromising, he will rid himself 
of him. How far will he go? It would be rash to say. Perhaps far, always 
asking for toleration, always working for domination. 


Surely this is an exaggeration. The French Clericals are no 
doubt often stupidly factious ; but they must not be raised into a 
bogey. Meantime, it must not be forgotten that the Clericals make 
just as ridiculous a bogey out of the Republicans. This is how the 
Archbishop of Aix writes about the Republic :— 


‘*In this letter the Holy Father urges us to accept without restriction the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, which is the legal Government. But he does not ask us 
to accept, and still less to love, the present Republic. The Pope could not have 
this intention. This Republic he has more than once stigmatized as sectarian 
and persecuting. Better than anyone the Pope knows that we are not living 
under a Republic, but under Freemasonry.” 


Continental Roman Catholics, when they talk about Freemasonry, 
become as ridiculous as the old ladies at watering-places when they 
talk over their muffins about the doings of “The Scarlet Woman.” 
In another portion of his speech M. Clemenceau puts his own 
position as to the position of France both internal and external. 
It strikes us as both wise and courageous; but we fear France will 
not tolerate sense about the Russian alliance. Meantime, English- 
men must not think all Frenchmen mad with Jingo excitement :—- 


‘* Let us husband the forces of our diminished, vanquished France to defend her, 
instead of madly shedding her blood and gold at all points of the horizon. Above 
all, let us seek to develop the individual. He suffers from the most unfairly 
divided taxes imaginable. All attempts at partial reform have failed. Let us 
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ask of the individual only the necessary taxes, and not, under pretext of enriching 
some, increase the cost of living for all.” 


M. Clemenceau has patriotism, courage, and integrity. We are 
glad to note that he has silenced his defamers, and that the French 
public is beginning to admit that the man is what he is—a 
politician who has remained uncorrupted in a corrupt epoch. 


The results of the French Elections may be classified as follows :— 
Republicans and Radicals ___... eae «oe ©6=— 
Radical Socialists and Pure Socialists ws 30 
“ Rallied ” Conservatives ii wes ae 13 
Conservatives ais 
A second ballot necessary 


There still remain three Colonial seats to be filled. This 
accounts for the whole of the 581 Deputies who form the Chamber. 
The lesson of the electors is to be found in the fact that while the 
Monarchists, as a party, have virtually disappeared—they have 
lost 50 seats—the Moderate Republicans are now, or will be when 
the second ballots are taken, more than half the House. This ought 
to mean that, in future, Ministries in France will not be at the 
mercy of a temporary conjunction of groups hostile to each other in 
essentials, but willing to combine to overthrow the existing Cabinet. 
In future (unless the Moderates fall out among themselves) French 
Cabinets will be able to rely upon the support of a homogeneous 
majority. If the “Rallied” had only rallied to the Republic ten 
years ago how much suffering and humiliation would France 
have been spared? The French have a habit of thinking that 
Englishmen always rejoice at their misfortunes and are annoyed 
at their successes. This is not so in reality. The people of this 
country will, we feel sure, rejoice most heartily if the acceptance 
of the Republican form of government, by the nation as a whole, 
leads to stable Ministries, solid majorities, and sobriety in dealing 
with other countries. 


The Hereford election resulted in the return of the 

a Unionist candidate, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, by 44 votes. 

Etection. That is, the Home Rule majority of 127 in 1892 has 

been turned into a Unionist majority of 44. Mr. 

Radcliffe Cooke polled 1,504 votes, against 1,460 given for Sir 
Joseph Pulley,—the total poll being, therefore, 2,964. Last year, 
when Mr. Grenfell won the seat for Mr. Gladstone, the total poll 
was 2,887,—that is, fewer votes by 77 were recorded at the 
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General Election than at this bye-election. We do not desire to 
make too much of the Hereford election; but one or two facts of 
importance must be remembered. Sir Joseph Pulley was the 
very strongest candidate the Gladstonians could have selected. 
He was a man of whom no one, Radical or Tory, spoke 
anything but good. He had done something kind and liberal for 
almost every one in the town, and he was universally respected. 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke could not have been improved upon by the 
Unionists ; but he was locally weaker than his opponent. The Irish 
Question was kept well before the electors on both sides, and the 
issue ( pace Mr. Traill) was simply Home Rule or the Union. Clause 9 
and “Ireland to rule Great Britain, but Great Britain not to rule 
Ireland” was found to be a point which the electors not only could 
but did grasp. The Home Rulers, however, did not scruple to circu- 
late leaflets which declared that not this form of Home Rule, but 
the in-and-out scheme, had been adopted. It seems incredible ; but 
the fact is beyond dispute. Mr. T. W. Russell quotes the words of 
this dialogue leaflet in his letter to The Times of 13th August.— 


“Then there is to be no change in the Imperial Parliament ?—In its supremacy 
none at all. But there is to be a change in its composition. Ireland is to have 
only eighty representatives in the House of Commons, and neither these repre- 
sentatives nor the representative peers in the House of Lords are to be allowed to 
speak or vote on any matters solely affecting Great Britain.” 


What are we to say of the Party which endeavours to win elections 
by political literature of this sort ? 


In the August Review of Reviews Mr. Stead redis- 

Mr. STEAD covers the Peers, and finds out that they are not half 
Peers. such bad fellows after all. If they would only let him 
“run them” he would pull them through—just as he 

would have pulled the Pope through if his Holiness would have 
allowed it. Mr. Stead’s summary way for restoring power and 
prestige to the aristocracy is put shortly: “ Believe in yourselves 
and your mission, and freely entertain the local inspectors of 
nuisances.” Fortunately, however, for England, the Peers have 
never been a noble caste, and consequently would find it very 
difficult to play at being great nobles, as Mr. Stead seems to 
desire. The grand seigneur never has and never will have a place 
in England. The House of Lords is not unpopular, as the enemy 
will shortly discover to their cost; but Englishmen do not like 
patronageeven when most artistically done, and (what is as important) 
the better sort of Englishmen (which the Peers are quite as often as 
other people) loathe patronizing. Meantime, weentirely agree with Mr. 
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Stead in urging Peers and other men of birth and wealth to throw 
themselves heartily into politics, local and imperial. They form in 
both cases excellent leaders, and wise men in England have always 
realized this. We will make Mr. Stead a present of a little story 
on this point which may serve him for a motto if he ever repub- 
lishes his essay. One night in the House of Commons during the 
forties Mr. Cobden was making an important speech. In the middle 
he was interrupted by an irruption of the members of the Young 
England Party who streamed in in all the glory of their white waist- 
coats and dress coats. He turned to them with an appeal of 
unusual eloquence, which began, “ Your fathers led our fathers at 
Crecy and Agincourt: why won’t you leadus now?” Those were 
sensible as well as eloquent words, and so far as Mr. Stead’s essay 
echoes them we have no fault to find with it. His advice is indeed 
singularly apposite at the present moment. 


The discussion on the Irish illiterate voters produced a 

Tue Porr good story from Mr. Rentoul. In his constituency the 
—— local poet, a man of some education, and, it was feared, 
master. also of some independence, was forced by the priests to 


declare himself illiterate. This has been capped by a 


still stronger case. A schoolmaster in the south, says The Spectator, 
was actually forced to swear that he was unable to read. This story 
was told to an ardent Nationalist as a good example of an Irish 
bull. The Nationalist, however, saw not the comic but the serious 
side of the transaction, and only replied, “ Indeed, then, and they 
weren't sure of ’um.” 


Lord Salisbury made a very able little speech in the 


ore House of Lords, on Friday, 28th July, @ propos of the 
saturnatia. Local Veto. We cannot resist the following quota- 


tion :— 


‘*I utterly disbelieve, if you fairly consult them, that you will ever get the 
sober people of this country to consent to be deprived of that which they look upon 
as a harmless, nay, as a salutary, indulgence, in order simply to prevent a small 
minority of drunkards from giving way to their drinking propensities. If I 
thought that this Bill would pass, which I certainly do not, the temperance party 
ought to prepare themselves for a terrible disenchantment, for they are adopting 
a plan by which they will give a new sanction to the trade in liquor, by which 
they will induce other motives and other considerations, which are not working 
now, in order to support and to extend the action of the trade. I ask you to 
remember what took place in this country 250 years ago, when the extreme 
believers in the possibility of dragooning mankind into abstinence and temperance 
obtained for a time the upper hand, and the reaction against their tyranny was 
so great that vice was never so powerful in England before or since. That is the 
saturnalia you are preparing if ever that Bill should pass.” 
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During the month which has elapsed since we last 
ron KING wrote, the chief Parliamentary episode has been the 
affray in the House of Commons. In regard to this 
matter the first and most important thing to observe is that the 
whole incident has been grossly exaggerated, distorted, and written 
up. We do not mean to say that anything approaching fisticufis 
in the House is not to be very greatly regretted, or to deny that 
the scene was a disgraceful one. To admit that, however, is some- 
thing very different from talking as if the world were coming to 
an end because a few gentlemen in frock-coats lost their tempers, 
and “hit out from the shoulder,’—though so mildly that nobody 
was any the worse for the hitting. The facts of the case seem to 
have been shortly these: On Thursday, 27th July, the guillotine 
was to fall for the last time, and a virtually undebated Bill was to 
be passed through Committee by the use of the gag. Mr. 
Chamberlain was winding up the case for the Opposition with great 
power and brilliancy, but, as always with him, with the most 
scrupulous respect for Parliamentary forms. It is an entire 
delusion to suppose that Mr. Chamberlain is a speaker who goes to 
the very verge of what is Parliamentary: he is,if anything, less 
inclined to be out of order than Mr. Gladstone. It might have 
been supposed that under these circumstances the Irish Members 
would have allowed Mr. Chamberlain to say what he wanted to say 
without interruption. It is only the most violent and unscrupu- 
lous of tyrants who drown the speech from the scaffold by hoot- 
ing, and the terrorists have always been condemned for ordering 
the drums to beat so that Louis XVI. should be unable to use the 
few minutes before the guillotine fell in speaking to the people. 
The Irish Members knew that in some ten minutes Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s voice would be silenced. Their sense of fair-play was not 
however, sufficient to get the better of their rancour ; and, accord- 
ingly, under the genial guidance of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, they 
drowned his peroration by shouting “Judas! Judas!” Naturally, 
this disgusted the Opposition, and certain Conservative Members 
determined that they would call the Chairman’s attention to the 
matter. Accordingly, instead of the House clearing at once for 
the division, a group of Conservatives sat on, endeavouring to 
attract the notice of Mr. Mellor, which is not always an easy feat. 
The moral temperature of the House was, meantime, rising by 
leaps and bounds. 


A Gladstonian Member, Mr. Logan, in spite of these 
Incipent. tempestuous conditions, considered the moment a 

favourable one for advancing to the front Opposi- 
tion bench and for beginning an argument with those occupying 


THE LOGAN 
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it, apparently on their ill behaviour in resenting the shouts of 
“ Judas,” or, if not, on what he considered their general disorderliness. 
Not unnaturally, the occupants of the bench, still intent on getting 
Mr. Mellor to listen to them, objected to this admonitory, if not 
minatory, incursion, and desired Mr. Logan to betake himself to 
some place where he would be more welcome. Mr. Logan was also 
reminded that he was out of order in standing as and where he was 
standing. To put himself in order, as he asserts, Mr. Logan “ plumped 
down” on the bench beside Mr. Carson. Now, such agressive 
“ plumping down ”—the phrase is The Daily Chronicle’s—is seldom 
regarded as polite and conciliatory. It was not so regarded in this 
case, and Mr. Hayes Fisher, who was on the bench behind, forcibly 
ejected Mr. Logan from the seat. In such action he was no doubt 
quite unjustified; but, considering that the House was full of noise 
and tumult, that, primd facie, Mr. Logan’s conduct had anything 
but a pacific appearance, and that Mr. Logan had not then ex- 
plained his kindly intention of talking seriously with Members 
who (he considered) were acting very naughtily, we can hardly 
wonder that Mr. Hayes Fisher did what he did. 


“Mr. Fisher,” says Mr. Lucy, in The Daily News, 
sonore “seized Mr. Logan by the back of the neck, and thrust 
THE Scene. him forward.” On this a body of Irish Members surged 

up, either to the rescue or to see what was going on. 
“They were met at the gangway [we quote again from Mr. Lucy’s 
account] by Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and Colonel 
Waring. Hats were knocked off in all directions. The House was 
filled with uproar, and in the gangway was seen a tumultuous mass 
of men clutching at each other’s throats. In the vortex of the 
maélstrom Mr. Tim Healy was struggling. Colonel Saunderson, 
his coat half torn off his back, struck out right and left. The first 
blow fell on Mr. Crean, who in the rush was separated from his 
assailant. Forcing his way back again, he dealt the Colonel a 
terrible blow on the face.” That is Mr. Lucy’s account. We quote 
it because it cannot be said to be favourable to the Unionists. 
In other words, Mr. Fisher struck a match, and an_ explosion 
occurred among the two sections of Irish Members, who, after 
the manner of the “Ould Counthry,” engaged in what was, we 
fear, for most of them, all too short a free fight. Then came 
what was for the newspaper reporters a delightfully dramatic 
incident—one in which they rioted and revelled for days. The 
galleries hissed the Commons of England. This brought the 
House back to its senses. As Mr. Keir-Hardie wittily, if pedanti- 
cally, remarked, the hissing of the geese once again saved the Capitol 
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The Speaker, for whom the House had cried wildly in its dis- 
tress, appeared upon the scene, and once more manifested his 
ascendency over the unruly body whose representative he is 
in the eyes of the civilized world. After receiving an account 
of what had occurred from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, the 
Speaker decided that the disturbance had originated with the 
ery of “ Judas,” and called upon the offending Member, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, to withdraw the disastrous expression—a request that 
was at once, though somewhat ungracefully, complied with. 


Tue Mora. Ve have no desire or intention to allot their proper 
OF THE shares of blame to the various actors in the fray. In 
meee such chance medley, there are in reality no rights and 

wrongs. The individuals engaged were not responsible. The 

responsibility rests with those who insisted on depriving the 

House of Commons of its legitimate function of discussion. It is a 

commonplace of human conduct that if men are allowed to talk 

freely and to air their legitimate complaints in words they feel 
much less inclined to turn to acts of violence. They find a safety- 
valve in their throats. If, however, they are prevented from 
blowing off steam by talking, and the safety-valve is closed, the 
danger of explosion is greatly increased. A Constitutional revolu- 
tion, which, for right or wrong, the Home Rule Bill is, cannot be 
conducted without the generation of a great deal of heat and 
passion. Under these circumstances, was it not sheer madness to 
close the natural vent of passion? Human emotion, when strongly 
roused, if you do not allow it scope in words, is almost certain to 
find expression in blows. This is exactly what happened in Parlia- 
ment. The House was not allowed to be a place of discussion, 
and so it came very near being a place of arms. It is all very 
well to upbraid the House of Commons for its bad breeding 
and want of self-respect: but that was the inevitable result of 
the closure. Men always kick when they are forcibly gagged. 

It has been pointed out that, if the Commons are upbraided 

for their loss of good manners, they can reply with the quotation— 


‘*Be Kent unmannerly, when Lear is mad.” 


Who can doubt that, politically, our latter-day Lear is mad? He 
wants to divide his Kingdom. He curses Cordelia (England) be- 
cause she will not take her portion; and tells her she needs dis- 
cipline. He has to endure very plain speaking from his old 
friends, because, in his fury, he will bear no check or remon- 
strance, but tries to silence by violence those whom he cannot 
convert by argument. 
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aa The more they are looked at and examined, the less 
inc Great favourable the Financial Clauses of the Home Rule Bill 
BRITAIN. appear to Great Britain. We may here put on record 
some of the facts which Unionists should see are brought home to 
the people. According to the Government’s own figures, Ireland’s 
contribution to Imperial expenses under Home Rule will be only 
£1,530,000 as against £2,103,000, the amount paid now. (The 
figures are those of 1892-3.) That this is so will be seen from the 
following statement :— 
£ 
One-third of Irish revenue (estimated) 2,260,000 
Less one-third of cost of Irish con- 
stabulary 
Cost of revenue collection 
Salary of Lord-Lieutenant 
730,000 
1,530,000 


This means that the first year after Home Rule the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to get an extra £600,000 a year out of the 
taxpayer of Great Britain, in order to pay what Mr. Fowler calls a 
“bonus, by the Imperial Government to the Irish Government.” 
But, if lreland is entitled to a bonus of this kind, so is Scotland, and 
so is England. Scotland’s bonus, according to The Econonvist (a 
safe guide on all such matters), would be £1,500,000, and England’s 
£13,000,000. But perhaps “selfish little England” doesn’t count. 
Her duty is to provide bonuses, not to receive them. 


: That the declaration “The Bill passed through Com- 
ox RE mittee virtually undebated” is no empty phrase may 
be seen from the following facts :—(1) All the Finan- 

cial Clauses except one—though they, in effect, constitute a new 
Bill—have been carried through Committee without being read a 
second time. (2) Out of a Bill of some forty clauses and seven 
schedules not more than ten clauses have been discussed at all, 
and of these ten four have only been debated in part. (3) There- 
fore, twenty-eight clauses and all the schedules have passed the 
Committee stage without a single word of debate, and four of these 
were not even sanctioned by a Second Reading discussion. This 
system of “legislation without discussion,” as Mr. Heneage has 
pointed out, “ has been applied to the whole constitution and mode 
of election of the Irish Legislature, the whole judicial machinery in 
Ireland, the creation of a Supreme Court of Appeal for deciding 
Constitutional questions, the validity of Irish laws conflicting with 
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British, the whole land question, and the terms to be offered to the 
civil servants and the constabulary.” Here is another way of look- 
ing at the same fact. The Home Rule Bill as amended, as printed 
in The Times, contains 1,495 lines: of these 331 were discussed ; 
1,164, gagged. Of those discussed there remain of the original text 


cf 


176 lines; amended, 155. 


Another fact worth notice is the smallness of the 
n,m Government majorities on certain of the most funda- 
SENTATION mental parts of the Bill. The first of the Financial 
OF IRELAND. ° ; ¢ 
Clauses was only carried by 21. This means that if the 
Lrish representation were reduced to the point to which Mr. 
Gladstone himself admits it ought to be reduced the Government 
would either have had no majority, or else one so small as to be, 
from a Parliamentary point of view, not worth reckoning. Next, the 
clause settling the Irish constituencies which are to send Members 
to Westminster only passed by 17. Here, again, if Ireland had not 
been over-represented, it is morally certain that the Government 
would have been unable to impose their will on the House. 


— Perhaps the greatest of all the scandals in the Home 


manpeRING Rule Billis the Schedule setting forth the eighty consti- 


S ‘ 5 T a . . . 
CHEDULE. tyencies which are to send Members to sit and vote 


for all purposes in the Parliament of Great Britain. At present 
everyone admits that the distribution of seats is unfair to the 
Unionists and to Ulster. It might have been supposed then that 
the new redistribution scheme would have been arranged so 
as to redress this grievance and give a fair system of representa- 
tion. Not a bit of it. Instead, it intensifies the evils of the 
present system. For example: Protestant Armagh, though it 
has more than double the electorate of Catholic Meath, is to 
have only the same number of representatives. Again, Fer- 
managh is to have only one Member, while Meath, with about 
the same population, is to have two. Nationalist Leitrim, with a 
population of 78,379 and an electorate of 14,869, is electorally to 
be as well off as Unionist Londonderry, with a population of 
118,773 and an electorate of 20,845. Nationalist Kerry, with 
178,919 of population and 20,793 of electorate, is given the same 
representation as County Down, which has nearly 30,000 more of 
population and 18,000 more of electorate. East Belfast is to return 
one Member, who will be a Unionist. It contains 13,991 people 
more than the combined population of Waterford, Galway, Newry, 
and Kilkenny, which will return four Nationalist Members. Of 
course it may be said that all this is the accidental result of apply- 
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ing certain arithmetical rules. Still, as Mr. Ross remarks in his 
article on the subject, “it is odd that all these anomalies should, 
by some strange decree of Providence, be in favour of the 
Nationalists and against the Unionists.” 


Gagging the House of Commons is like dram-drinking 
= —the more it is indulged the stronger becomes the 
craving for its use. Hence it has happened that 
Mr. Gladstone has followed up the gagging in Committee by 
gagging on the Report, and will no doubt follow gagging on 
the Report by gagging on the Third Reading. Meantime the 
supporters of the Government take refuge in pointing to the 
enormous quantities of amendments and new clauses moved by 
the Unionists. Of course the mass of amendments and new clauses 
was very great, but that was due to the wickedness, not of the 
Unionists, but to the vast field covered by the Bill, and to the 
tremendous political controversies involved in almost every line 
of its clauses. Every possible problem in civil government is in 
some form or other involved in Mr. Gladstone’s measure. But, 
this being so, how could you expect a body of politicians to take 
no more time over it than they would have taken over an ordinary 
piece of legislation—say a Registration Bill or a Local Veto Bill. 
Mr. Gladstone’s second closure resolution was carried by a majority 
of 38, and before this is in your hands the Bill will doubtless have 
been finally reported by the servile items. 


w Vanity Fair prints a good story of Lord Houghton 
ANTED, ° ° ° ° ° 
MR. and a candid friend in the shape of an Irish priest. 
BALFoUR. «When the Viceroy was at a remote western village 
he asked the leading Roman Catholic priest what his people most 
wanted, and was told that they did not trouble themselves much 
about Home Rule, or such things, but were very anxious to develop 
their resources, on the usual lines, of shelter for their fishing-boats, 
light railway extensions, and so on. His reverence waxed eloquent 
over the advantages which such things had done in other congested 
districts, and what they would do in his own, and ended up with 
the naive remark—‘ In fact, your Excellency, what we want is Mr. 
Balfour.”” The story represents a fact. The people of the most 
desolate and forsaken districts of the West feel that Mr. Balfour did 
for them what no one else had even attempted. These places were 
too poor, wretched, and out-of-the-way even for the agitator. No 
one thought it worth while to trouble about the miserable fisher- 
men cottiers. Most Chief Secretaries have fallen in with the 
fashion, and have not bothered their heads about a subject 
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on which no one bothered them. Mr. Balfour was different. By 
taking his light railways to these neglected places he brought 
hope where hope had never come before. No wonder these poor 


people call him “A grand man” and name the favourite pig 
“ Arthur.” 


: A lady, who signs herself “ Elizabeth A. Law,” has ad- 
‘* SHOOT THE Re s 
GintLemaN, dressed a spirited protest to The Tuam Herald, in 
. N, P: _ *“,* « 
ou teen” regard to the criticism devoted by that paper to the 
action of the Women’s Unionist Alliance. The fol- 
lowing passage from this protest is worth quoting. It is a 
microcosm of Irish history, and shows how different has been the 


social evolution of England and that of Ireland :— 


** You state that the best and most enduring successes of our mothers have been 
won in the quiet seclusion of their homes. I take the liberty of informing you 
that a direct ancestress of mine, Lady Dowdall, held her husband’s castle for six 
weeks in the face of the enemy, while he was away serving his king in the field, 
and compelled them to beat a retreat. My grandmother, Abigail Stopford, kept 
a party of rebels at bay, single-handed, while her husband, who was loved and 
honoured in Blarney, where he lived, fled from these men, who had expressed 
their intention of murdering him for his sole offence of being a rector of the then 
Established Church, in the year 1798. She was in a state of health when most 
women deserve even more than usual compassion, and the rebels showed a degree 
of manliness in allowing her and her unborn babe to escape, though they stabbed 
her bed through and through, thinking my grandfather might have been con- 
cealed in it. My relative Sophia Hickman, half a century later, came between a 
party of rebels and her husband, into whose ancestral home, Fenloe, Co. Clare, 
they had burst, and having felled him to the ground, were falling on him with 
pikes when she threw herself before him, and received unmoved the stab in- 
tended for his heart ; her bravery and her condition, for she also expected shortly 
to become a mother, awed the murderous band, and they retired, leaving her 
bleeding, but her husband safe; she bore the scar of that wound to her grave, and 
her infant became a feeble sufferer in mind and body from the cause.” 


No wonder that Bishops in Ireland measure distances by “ pistol 
shot ”—the present writer has heard the phrase “but a pistol-shot 
from the Palace” used as if it were the natural and convenient 
way of estimating distance—and that the commonest mixed ex- 
pletive one that does for pleasure, pain, or surprise, such as “ Oh, 
my hat !”—is in Ireland, “Murder!” The natural Irishman always 
ejaculates “Murder, murder!” when he is excited, amused or indig- 
nant. Sydney Smith, as an example of the difference between the 
two countries, used to tell how when a stage-coach was stopped out- 
side Dublin by highwaymen, the sweetest and gentlest female voice 
was heard saying from behind the hedge, “Shoot the gintleman, 
thin, Patrick dear!” On another occasion he emphasized the fact 
by the remark, “The Bishop of (naming an Irish See)—tells 


me that he has not got a clergyman in his Diocese who hasn’t been 
out.” 
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The Siamese crisis has ended in a compromise, the net 
result of which may be thus expressed : France is to 
have (1) the left bank of the Mekong and its islands, subject how- 
ever to an agreement for a neutral zone in the region to the North- 
east signed with England; (2) various indemnities, for which 
3,000,000 fr. are to be paid on account, or in default “the farming of 
the taxes of Siemreap and Battambong” ; (3) the occupation of the 
port and river of Chantaboon, pending evacuation of the left bank of 
the Mekong; (4) the right to forbid Siamese troops coming within 
twenty-five kilometres of Mekong, and to prevent Siam having 
armed vessels on the Toulesap Lake; (5) the right to establish 
Consulates at Nain and Korat. It will be seen from this that the 
success, or want of success, of one aspect of Lord Rosebery’s policy 
depends upon his ability to obtain the creation of a reliable buffer 
state. If he accomplishes that he will have done all that was 
necessary, in this respect. We believe that those who declare 
that France has got very little but a desert on the Upper Mekong 
are right. But if that is so Siam has only lost a desert. The great 
thing is to see that when we create a buffer state in the neighbour- 
hood of Luang-Prabang we make it sound and really well padded. 
For this reason, we are very much in favour of handing over 
the neutral region on the Upper Mekong to China. China is 
the very ideal of a buffer state, and if a thick wedge of Chinese 
territory is introduced between Burmah and French-Indo China 
even the most sensitive of politicians will be able to “ sleep o’ nights.” 
Another matter of importance must be noted. It is necessary that 
the occupation of the port and river of Chantaboon should not be 
prolonged, and that when the indemnity is paid the French should 
evacuate it. While Chantaboon is in their hands the independence 
of Siam cannot be said to be properly maintained. No further 
discussion of the Siamese Question will be of much avail at present. 
We must wait till we see the papers which Sir Edward Grey has 
promised—papers which, he says, will show that Her Majesty’s 
Government have been quite strong and emphatic enough. It 
is to be observed that Lord Salisbury has in a most pointed 
way refrained from anything approaching hostile criticism of the 
action of the Foreign Secretary. This, in our opinion, is some 
indication that Lord Rosebery has done all he could. As we go to 
press, there are unpleasant rumours about the treatment of the 
Siamese by the French negotiator. 


SIAM. 


An important event this month has been the begin- 
ning of a Tariff War between Russia and Germany. 
Russia began by placing on German goods an augmen- 
tation of 30 per cent. on the maximum duties levied under her 


THE TARIFF 
WAR. 
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tariff! The German Federal Council replied by the imposition of 
an extra 50 per cent. on Russian goods; and the Russian Minister 
of Finance answered this by increasing the Russian duties on 
German goods by yet another 50 percent. The Russians have, 
however, a considerable advantage at this game. The Czar has 
given his Finance Minister carte blanche in the matter of raising the 
tariff dues; but the German Constitution allows no further in- 
crease (without the consent of Parliament) beyond the 50 per 
cent. already imposed. The effect is, of course, exceedingly bad 
on both countries ; but so easily are men blinded by temper that 
neither Power seems to perceive that it is merely cutting off its 
nose to spite its face. 


The Coal Strike has during the past month been 

Tue CoaL fought out with grim determination on both sides— 
STRIKE. . ° . 

with the result that the mine-owners have in many 
cases been able to sell their stocks of coal at high prices. The 
miners, meantime, have simply had to sit still and endure a good 
deal of suffering. In England their behaviour has, on the whole, 
been excellent, and no disturbances worth mentioning have taken 
place. In Wales, however, the fierceness and lawlessness and lack of 
restraint, always noticeable in the Celt when he acts en masse, 
have caused some very ugly acts of disorder. The chief focus of 
disturbance has been the Ebbw Vale collieries. The men of this 
valley determined to remain in. This annoyed the strikers, and 
they accordingly marched on Ebbw Vale. In the early morning 
a band of strikers invaded the valley with the intention of per- 
suading the colliers to come out, and, if they would not come out 
of smashing the machinery used for going down the pits. The 
invaders were, however, met and driven back by the Ebbw colliers, 
who assailed them with sticks and truncheons to the battle-cry of 
“We'll give them Home Rule!” After this the valley was for 
some time in a state of siege, for the strikers had declared that 
they would return and take their revenge. A cordon of soldiers 
and police was drawn round the valley to protect the Ebbw 
colliers, and scouts were posted on the hills to give the alarm the 
moment the invaders appeared in sight. 


Tue Lhe serious character of the riots in Bombay, which 
BomBpay began on 11th August, and lasted some three days, may 
er Se judged by one fact—the war-ships in the harbour were 
placed in such a position that they could command the town by 
their fire, and this circumstance was deliberately relied on by the 
authorities. When it is thought even possible that civil tumult 
may have to be met by a bombardment things have gone pretty 
VOL. XXII. 2 
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far. The cause of the rioting was the traditional enmity between 
the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, and it took very much the 
shape so inimitably described by Mr. Kipling in his story On the 
City Wall. The crowds shrieked and swayed and seethed to the 
shout of “Din Din!” Temples and mosques were desecrated and 
destroyed, and every available policeman, soldier, and European 
volunteer, was employed in keeping the two creeds apart. And yet 
people say we do no good in India, and only teach a naturally quiet 
and lovable race—India has only one race according to the political 
philanthropist—evil ways, such as opium-eating, dram-drinking, 
and the love of war. It is to be noted that the two native magis- 
trates are reported to have “little or no outside duty ” during the 
riots. This is a hard fact for the Congressmen. It exactly cor- 
responds with what happened in that admirable story The Head of 
the District. When India is entirely ruled by Baboo magistrates, 
and the great riot comes, the Government as a whole will, we 
expect, be found doing “little or no outside duty.” 
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THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION AWARD. 


WHEN questions have been answered by a Jury upon the various 
issues in a case submitted to them, the decision of the Judge is 
asked for which of the parties to the suit judgment is to be entered. 
A somewhat analogous question arises with reference to this 
Award in the Behring Sea Arbitration; for, while on the one hand 
the Victorian sealers look upon it as putting an end to their 
occupation, and the American Sealing Company on the other 
profess themselves fairly well satisfied as to the result, the Minister 
of Marine for Canada is reported to have said to an interviewer 
that he “considers that the British case has come out most 
triumphantly, while we have not attained all we desired in the way 
of Regulations,” and the Dominion Prime Minister says that “the 
result of the Award ought to be fairly satisfactory to Canada” ; and, 
again, in the extracts we have from Canadian newspapers, they 
raise a wail over the result of the Arbitration as giving the shell 
to the Victorian sealers but awarding the kernel to the Alaska 
Commercial Company. In this difference of opinion it may be 
well to compare the results obtained with the complaints and 
requirements upon which the inquiry was founded, and, in this 
view, it is not quite fair to rely upon the pleadings as giving an 
unexaggerated view of the case, for most parties before a legal 
tribunal ask for more than they will be well contented to obtain. I 
may, at any rate, refer to the claim which, on behalf of the sealers 
and after a careful inquiry amongst them, I put forward in my 
letter to The Times of November 28th, 1889, which brought this 
matter first prominently before the British public, and, comparing 
those claims with the Award, we may arrive at a fair inference as to 
the benefits or losses conferred by the Award. 

The Award, made under the Treaty signed at Washington 
February 29th, 1892, gave distinct decisions upon each of the 
five points submitted to the Arbitrators under Article 6 of the 
Treaty, and established, in nine Articles, “ Regulations for the 
Proper Protection and Preservation of the Fur Seal in or habitually 
resorting to the Behring Sea.” 

It will be noticed that the satisfaction expressed by the British 

9* 
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and Canadians is with the findings on the five points submitted, 
while it is with the Regulations that dissatisfaction is expressed. 
I will deal first with the five questions submitted to the Arbi- 
trators. The first and the second questions referred to the assertion 
and exercise by Russia of exclusive rights in the Behring Sea and 
the recognition of those rights by Great Britain in 1825. This 
was a matter of history rather than of law; and the Arbitrators, 
with the exception of the United States Senator Morgan, duly 
found that, although under the Ukase of 1821 Russia had claimed 
such jurisdiction, she had on remonstrance entirely given it up, and 
that, in accordance with the facts, no such recognition or concession 
was ever made by England. On the third point upon which 
the United States tried to raise the contention that the Behring 
Sea was not included in the Treaties with Russia of 1824 and 1825, 
as not included in the geographical phrase the “ Pacific Ocean,” 
the Arbitrators unanimously decided that it was so included, and, 
with the exception of Senator Morgan, they held that no exclusive 
rights in the Behring Sea were exercised by Russia after the Treaty 
of 1825. On the fourth point the Arbitrators unanimously decided 
that on the purchase of Alaska all rights of Russia passed unim- 
paired to the United States. 

Now, upon those four points there never was amongst educated 
men in America any difference of opinion. The following extract 
from The New York Herald of May 29th, 1889, represents com- 
pletely the views so held. In discussing Secretary Blaine’s views, 
The Herald says :—*The State Department now bases its claim on 
the rights acquired from Russia when we purchased Alaska; there 
can be no question that the United States succeeded to all the 
rights held by Russia. But what were Russia’s rights? It is true 
that Russia claimed Behring’s Sea long before we bought Alaska ; 
but that country never had any exclusive right to it, for the simple 
reason that it never acquired, and never could acquire, except by 
the consent of nations, any such right. Russia’s claim was never 
conceded by any other Power. On the contrary, it was emphatically 
denied by the two Foreign Powers most interested: it was denied 
by the United States, and it was denied by Great Britain.” 

[t is plain, therefore, that so far, although the frivolous conten- 
tions raised by the United States Secretary Blaine were negatived 
by the Arbitrators, it cannot be said that there was any victory in 
this result of the Arbitration. 

The fifth point raised the question whether there was a con- 
tinuing property of a country in an animal like the seal when such 
seals were found outside the territorial waters, arising from the fact 
of its having been bred within the territory of the United States 
and of its regular return to such territory for the purpose of 
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breeding. On behalf of the United States it was conceded that 
this was a new view; and it was always answered in Canada that 
if such view could be upheld, every white swan, goose, and duck 
found in Florida, in the Southern States, was the property 
of Her Majesty, as they were all hatched and reared north 
of the 49th parallel. The Arbitrators decided against this 
untenable proposition; though it must be noted that the 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Harlan, 
and his colleague, Senator Morgan, abstained from voting with 
the majority, who held that the United States had no such right 
of property in animals fere nature. In illustration of the general 
opinion held before the Arbitration commenced, as to the conten- 
tion of the United States upon these five points, I may be allowed 
to cite from my letter above quoted, of November, 1889 :—< The 
question is simply as to territorial rights. If the claim be rested 
upon the purchase from Russia, it is manifest that Russia could not 
sell what she did not own, and, further still, that the United States 
could not buy from Russia that which the purchaser had for half a 
century vigorously refused to acknowledge as the vendor's property. 
The Behring Sea can by no construction be considered as a gulf or 
bay, or in any way land-blocked by the territory of the United 
States.” 

So much, then, with regard to the real subject-matter of the Arbi- 
tration. We now come to the Regulations enacted under Article 6 of 
the Treaty for the future conduct of sealing. In the outset, I may be 
allowed to substitute for the awkward phrase “ Pelagic Seal Fishing” 
the more simple phrase “Ocean Sealing.” The former phrase was used 
by the United States, as they did not like to concede that sealing in 
the Behring Sea was ocean sealing, and the phrase “Sea Sealing” 
was awkwardly alliterative. Under these Regulations, which apply 
solely to ocean sealing, and leave untouched the really destructive 
killing by merciless clubbing of the seals on the Pribyloff Islands, 
persons are forbidden to kill or pursue seals within the territorial 
waters of those islands. These waters are for this purpose extended 
to a zone of sixty miles; a close time is enacted during the months of 
May, June, and July. Within the protected area sailing vessels, duly 
licensed and carrying a distinguishing flag, are alone allowed to be 
employed in the sealing. The masters of such vessels are to keep 
accurate entries of all work done; nets, fire-arms, and explosives 
are prohibited ; and the Governments are to take measures to ensure 
the fitness of the men engaged in the sealing and their ability to 
handle their weapons with success. 

The Victorian sealers made no objection to an extension of the 
territorial waters of the islands to a zone of thirty miles as a sutti- 
cient limit for the protection of the seals while breeding on the 
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island. The extent of the zone makes little difference to them, as 
they have no interest in the seals inhabiting the island. The 
extension to sixty miles brings within the zone, however, the 
northern end of the Unimah pass used by the seals in approaching 
the islands, and the extension is on this ground very favourable to 
the Alaska Company. A serious difficulty, however, practically 
arises in ascertaining whether a vessel is or is not at this distance 
from one of the islands. The proportion of days upon which an 
observation can be taken after the month of July is necessarily 
small, and grave conflict of evidence upon this point must arise. 

Apart from this zone, in which ocean sealing is absolutely prohi- 
bited, the protected area to which the Regulations apply comprises 
practically all the ocean east of the 180th degree of longitude 
from a point to the south of San Francisco, the farthest limit of 
the seals’ immigration to the south, up to the Behring Straits, 
being a distance from south to north of about three thousand miles. 
The reservation to Russia of the comparatively small area to the 
east of the boundary line of 1867, which area comprises the Gulf of 
Anadyr, need not be taken into consideration. This area, extending 
over some seven million square miles, is to be watched by Great 
Britain and the United States, and, as all this enormous expense 
will be practically for the benefit of the Alaska Company, the cost 
to this country will certainly be out of all proportion to any benefit 
which may arise from the sealing. It must, therefore, have been 
with a chuckle that the American Arbitrators abstained from voting 
in support of those Regulations. 

Within the area above described, all the Regulations apply, and 
there is to be no ocean sealing during the months of May, June, 
and July ; but there are no Regulations, nor is there any close time, 
to protect either old or young, male or female, from being shot or 
clubbed in their land resorts or rookeries. 

This matter of a close time has been sadly bungled throughout. 
On the 25th of February, 1890, Mr. Phelps wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Bayard : “ Lord Salisbury assents to your proposition to establish, by 
mutual arrangements between the Governments interested, a close 
time for fur seals between the 15th April and the 1st of November.” 
Lord Knutsford, representing the Colonial Office, having omitted to 
inform Lord Salisbury that such close time covered the whole period 
during which ocean sealing could be carried on, this concession, 
from which escape was for some time difficult, would have entirely 
put an end to the ocean sealing industry. 

In order fully to appreciate the effect of these new regula- 
tions, it is necessary to say a few words as to the habits of the fur 
seal. They migrate southwards in each year, and begin to move 
from the islands towards the close of October; they proceed down 
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the California coast, and are absolutely unmolested on that journey, 
the stormy weather, fogs, and short days not permitting a profit- 
able hunting during the winter months ; towards May they return 
northwards, and travel at the rate of from ten to twelve miles an hour. 
Their northern journey is thus accomplished in a few days. When 
they reach the breeding grounds in the Pribyloff Islands, the females 
hurry ashore, for many of them pup within a few hours of their 
arrival; they all pup before the end of June, each female bringing 
one pup. The seals that remain in the open sea are the “dry cows ” 
and the young bulls and those that have been beaten off by the 
stronger ones. It is these seals in the open sea, and these alone, 
that constitute the catch of the Victorian sealers, the vessels not 
entering the Behring Sea before the 5th of July. Upon those facts, 
it was submitted by the Victorian sealers that ocean sealing should 
be allowed during the three months of July, August, and September, 
making the other months of the year an absolutely close time. 
Upon this point, therefore, a regulation that throws into the close 
time the best of the three months available, while it does nothing 
to protect the breeding seal, only limits the catch of the ocean 
sealer, and places him still more at a disadvantage with his rival. 

The prohibition of vessels other than sailing vessels is in the 
right direction and satisfactory, and may be taken to be rather 
in restriction of the United States ocean sealers, who can more 
easily obtain the larger capital required for a steamer. It is to be 
presumed that the words of Article 3 prohibiting other vessels 
from carrying on or taking part in fur “sealing operations” are not 
intended to prohibit the use of the steamer by the sealing fleet as 
a depot for provisions and to receive the skins. As the Aleutian 
[slands all belong to the States, and are closed against the British 
schooners, it would be difficult for them to carry on the sealing 
without such a depot. No objection can be taken to the require- 
ment for a licence for the schooners under Article 4. Articles 5 
and 6 will seriously affect the ocean sealer. Ocean sealing is 
conducted in the following manner: A schooner has two sets of 
men, white men and Indians. The white hunters go in a boat in 
pairs, with rifles; they paddle up to the seal while asleep on the 
water, creeping up wind, and shoot it in the head, when it is at once 
hauled into the boat. The Indians (five to each boat) proceed 
in the same way in a dug-out canoe, with spears, creeping up to 
the sleeping seal; the Indian spears him, and, keeping the shaft in 
his hand, the head of the spear separating itself, and, this being 
attached to a rope, the seal is dragged into the canoe. In 1889 the 
sealing fleet of Victoria employed 262 white men and 375 Indian 
hunters. 

As the Indian dug-outs are frequently absent from the ship for 
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some days, it will be difficult for a master of a vessel to comply 
with the requirements of Article 5 as to the entries in his log-book 
of the “number and sex of the seals captured each day ”; and the 
prohibition by Article 6 of the use of the rifle, as will be learnt from 
the above description of the mode of capture, places an unnecessary 
hindrance in the employment of white hunters who are accustomed 
to the use of the rifle but not to the Indian spear. Article7, requiring 
that the men should be proved fit to handle their weapons with 
sutticient skill, is a somewhat unnecessary suggestion to the master 
that he shall not employ useless hands, a fault which can scarcely 
be imputed to Victorian sealers. Considerable difficulty will arise 
in the construction of Article 8. It provides that “the preceding 
Articles shall not apply to Indians dwelling on the coasts and carry- 
ing on sealing in canoes independently of the schooners, provided 
that such Indians are not in the employment of other persons, and 
provided that, when so hunting in canoes or undecked boats, they 
shall not hunt fur seals outside of territorial waters under contract 
for the delivery of the skins to any person.” Ifeven these provisoes 
are reconcilable, it is not easy to apply this regulation to the existing 
state of things: any effect it might have upon ocean sealing is, how- 
ever, met by the concluding proviso that “nothing herein contained 
is intended to interfere with the employment of Indians as hunters 
or otherwise in connexion with fur sealing vessels as heretofore.” 

By the 9th Article these regulations remain in force until abol- 
ished or modified by common agreement, and they “ are to be sub- 
mitted every five years to a new examination to enable the interested 
Governments to consider whether, in the light of past experience, 
any modification is required.” 

The Award concludes with findings of fact as to the seizures of 
the seventeen British schooners by the United States vessels in 
1886-7-9 and 1890; as to which, as they are now found to have been 
illegal, the damages will be paid by the United States; and the 
Arbitrator appends to the Award recommendations as to an ex- 
tension of the Regulations by municipal legislation which it is not 
very likely that either country will adopt. 

To sum up, then, the result of the Regulations. While they do 
not in any way regulate the killing on the islands, they interfere 
with and injuriously affect the ocean sealers, but only to a very 
small extent protect the seal: they seem to justify the criticism 
that, whilst it was impossible to have selected a more competent 
tribunal to deal with grave questions of international law, the work 
of regulating the sealing industry itself would have been more fitly 
placed in the hands of practical men, who might have greater 
opportunity of arriving at a fair conclusion as to the best mode of 
dealing with such matters. 

A. W. SraveLey HILL. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THIBET. 


Ir was not until after various residences of some length, between 
the years 1887 and 1892, on the Indian and the Chinese frontiers of 
Thibet, during which I had freely mixed with Thibetans, at times 
worn their dress, and acquired a colloquial use of the language, that 
I felt fitted to penetrate the interior of the country. My stay on 
the Indian side had been specially fruitful. I had learnt the lan- 
guage as spoken at the capital, Lhassa. It is more of a dialect on 
the Chinese side. And it was on this border, when living in a hut 
among the Thibetans of Sikkim, that I came across my faithful 
little Thibetan manservant, Puntso, now with me in England. A 
native of Lhassa, he had run away from a cruel master to take 
refuge in India, where he arrived in a pitiable condition. I was 
asked by some Thibetans to doctor him, and I brought him back 
to health and strength. He thus became attached to me, and 
entered my service, to accompany me in 1891, vid Calcutta, to 
Shanghai, and thence the many weary miles through China till we 
again reached the Thibetan frontier. 

Here I settled in the old city of Tau-chau,some miles from the 
modern town, in Kan-suh, the most north-western province of 
China, to await an opportunity of penetrating into Thibet proper. 
This opportunity came at last. Among my acquaintances in the 
old Chinese town I counted a Chinese Mohametan, Noga by name, 
married to a Lhassa woman called Erminie. Noga had been to 
Lhassa several times, and on his last expedition had brought away 
Erminie, who was given him to wife by her mother for the term of 
three years. That time was now fully up, and Erminie was anxious 
to return home. They were accordingly thinking over the ways 
and means of the journey, and, knowing my desires, proposed that 
[ should engage Noga as guide and head servant, and make the 
expedition with them. My idea was to pass through the capital, and, 
after some stay at Lhassa, to travel on across the Himalayan passes 
to Darjeeling, thus traversing the country and getting a general 
knowledge of the people. Noga agreed to conduct me the whole 
way; and we finally concluded a bargain by which he was to 
inake all necessary preparations, receiving money from me for 
the expenses. 
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Among the several advantages which accrued to him, one was 
that the horses were to be his when the journey was over. I hoped 
this condition would induce him to buy good and hardy animals ; 
but in this, as in many other things, I was soon to be undeceived. 
Much of my money, I afterwards found, he had pocketed or spent 
in purchases for his own use. 

It was on the 2nd of September, 1892, that I set out on my 
long-wished-for journey. My party consisted of myself and five 
Asiatics—Noga, the Chinese Mohametan guide and my head ser- 
vant; Erminie, the Thibetan woman, and Noga’s wife till she 
reached her home at Lhassa ; Leucotze, a young Chinese Mohametan 
servant ; Puntso, my faithful Thibetan, who had become a Christian ; 
Nobgey, a fellow-traveller, a Thibetan borderman bound for Lhassa. 
Our cavalcade numbered sixteen horses. Nobgey and Erminie rode 
their own; the other ten were mine, consisting of mounts for myself 
and three servants, and six pack-horses laden with our two tents, 
bedding, cloths for barter, presents for chiefs, and food for two 
months. The brigands relieved me of a good part of this luggage, 
together with two of my horses, a few days after crossing the border ; 
while poor Nobgey was bereft of nearly all his belongings, and took 
a sad leave of us to retrace his steps back to the Chinese border. 
Our road first lay through the district inhabited by the agricultural 
tribes on the frontier. Then we entered the country occupied by 
the Mongols of the Ko-ko Nor. The pasture there was the richest 
I have seen in any part of Thibet; but an idyllic pastoral life is by 
no means practised by the inhabitants. Brigandage is the general 
profession. The young men spend their time either in making 
raids on travellers and on the encampments of other tribes, by 
which means they mostly acquire their cherished horses, or in 
practising the art of warfare. I witnessed a military tournament 
at which some riders at full gallop fired one after another at a 
small given mark. 

These Mongols are tall and fierce-looking, though they proved 
amiable when friendly. The men shave their heads. Both men 
and women dress in a gown of sheep-skin girded round the waist, 
high boots of felt and skin, bound below the knee with a leathern 
strap or cotton garter, and long white felt coats, which they wear 
over the sheep-skins when it rains. Their summer hat is of white 
felt, in shape something like the top hat worn by the old Welsh 
market-women ; the cap they wear in winter is of white astrakan, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, with a red and green cotton brim. The 
women dress their hair in little plaits, more than a hundred, 
caught together at the ends in a wide band of coloured cloth, which 
is embroidered with gay silks and gold thread, and studded with 
coral and turquoise, silver coins and brass buttons, which they get 
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from Lhassa. The tents are round; the inner sides of trellis-work, 
the top of wooden ribs, giving an umbrella shape, and the whole 
‘covered with white felt, with an aperture for a small door of wood, 
and a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 

We left this district to enter one in comparison with the inhabi- 
tants of which the Mongols are very Arcadians. On the 28th 
of September we crossed the Yellow River (or Ma-chu) as the 
Thibetans call it, at its first bend westwards, and came among the 
Golok tribes. 

The country of this people extends from that point southwards 
as far as a high range of mountains running from east to west, and 
is watered by the Yellow River. It is treeless and very hilly; but 
the pasturage is fairly good in the valleys, and on the lower slopes 
of the mountains, which even in September show a clearly marked 
snow line. The Goloks are shorter and slighter in stature than 
the Mongols, and have higher cheek bones and rounder faces. 
The men wear their hair long and hanging down to their shoulders ; 
their sheep-skins are drawn up by the girdle, forming a kind of kilt 
below the waist and a large pouch above, in which they always 
carry their wooden tea bowls, called po-pa, and many other things, 
when on a journey. The boots are of leather with skin soles and 
cloth leggings bound below the knee (which is left bare like a 
Scotch Highlander’s) by a long woven garter of various bright- 
coloured wools. The hats, made of the fur of foxes, sheep-skins, or 
felt, are of many peculiar shapes. The dress of the women is like 
that of the men; but the sheep-skin gowns reach to their ankles. 
Their hair is in two plaits, hanging down their backs, and enclosed 
at the ends in a sheath of cloth ornamented with round pieces 
of amber and cowrie shells, which they buy from the Chinese. 
Long earrings of silver and coral hang from both ears; the men 
limit themselves to one very massive piece of jewellery in the 
right ear. The tents, utterly unlike those of the Mongols, are made 
of woven black cloth of the coarse hair of the yak, the Thibetan 
ox. They are about forty feet by twenty, and are supported by 
one small beam on two poles inside and by several props outside. 
The ropes are made of the hair of the yak’s tail. These Golok 
tribes are the most notorious brigands in Thibet. They are feared 
both by travellers and by other nomadic people like themselves, and 
they acknowledge neither Thibetan nor Chinese sway. Pouring 
forth upon their preconcerted forays in numbers varying from five 
hundred to two thousand, they fall upon the tribes in the given 
district, and, surrounding them close on all sides, carry off, as booty, 
cattle, horses, sheep, tents, and fire-arms. They never fire upon the 
attrighted owners unless resistance is offered; but so sure are they 
of their prey that some of their women and children accompany 
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them to enjoy the fun. It is not surprising that these people are 
the biggest cattle-owners in Thibet, a Golok chief being the happy 
possessor of a good ten thousand head. The tribes thus divested 
of their cattle and worldly goods sometimes rally to one leader, 
make an incursion into the Golok country, and continue by strata- 
gem to get back some of their stolen property. They generally, 
however, prefer the easier way of retaliating upon innocent way- 
farers; and by degrees get a small herd together again by lying in 
wait for caravans to and from Lhassa. Upon these they descend at 
night, and carry off the grazing yak and horses to some secluded 
spot behind the hills, where they hide till the caravan is well on its 
way again. Thus, the Golok tribe of brigands are in a great measure 
responsible for the dangers and robberies to which travellers in 
Thibet are subject. 

[ had suffered much from loss of property when I was lucky 
enough to fall in with a Golok chieftainess. She gave me an escort 
of two Goloks when I left the country of the marauders, which 
was on the 19th of October. Shortly afterwards my young Chinese 
servant, Leucotze, was taken very ill. The cold and exposure had 
been too much for him. Thibetan altitudes are great ; and we had 
ridden in storms of rain and snow, and crossed rivers where there 
were no ferries or fords. Owing to the danger of the district, we 
were obliged to press on; but as the sick man grew worse and 
worse—he was suffering from pneumonia—I with difficulty induced 
the two Goloks to halt for a short time. The end was drawing 
near, and was accelerated by Noga, who insisted upon washing his 
body before death, Mohametan fashion. We buried him at noon. 
A bright sun lighted up the snow-clad hills when the men dug 
up a few hard sods in some swampy ground close by, laid down 
the body in its shroud of white cotton cloth, and covered it as 
best they could with the frost-bound earth. At night the wolves 
were howling round the grave. This was in the Peigo country. 

Next day we passed into the Sa-chu-ka country, the tribes of 
which also live by brigandage, though they are so far civilized as 
to pay taxes to China. The people were friendly, and exchanged 
two of my tired horses for fresh ones ; but my party kept watch the 
whole of the night we spent in the native encampment. We were 
visited by A-tra, a Lhassaman, who had settled in this district and 
married a woman of the tribe; and he, Puntso, and Erminie, while 
keeping the night-watch, passed the time by relating wonderful 
stories and hairbreadth escapes, and droned out many a Thibetan 
ballad. 

Leaving this district, our way led us through a more smiling 
landscape, past monasteries, villages, and fertile crops of barley, 
peas, and turnips. We stopped the night at a village hard by the 
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Sha-i-Gumpa, and the next day came to the Dri-chu. This we 
crossed in a boat made of skins tightly stretched over a wooden 
frame. A steep ascent from the river’s bank brought us to the 
picturesque little town of Gala, whose houses rise one above the 
other up the mountain. Here we made some stay in the home of a 
Thibetan couple, Pa-tegn and Per-ma. The courtship and marriage 
of this couple had been romantic. Pa-tegn, when a baby, was set 
apart to become a lama. As a boy, he lived at the Lamaserai (or 
monastery), where he learnt to read and write, and did the duties of 
a priest. But, when he was about twenty years of age, he fell in love 
with Per-ma. Celibacy is a sine qud non for lamas, and the chief 
was shocked. One fine day, then, this Thibetan Abelard disap- 
peared, and in company with Per-ma made his way to Lhassa. Here 
Pa-tegn let his hair grow long, cast off his priest’s robe, and pro- 
saically took to tailoring and boot-making. On the birth of a girl 
they returned to Gala, with presents, to pacify the chief, and 
settled down in their native town. Their house, like most in the 
town, was built in to the hill; the stables and cow-shed were on the 
ground floor; the first storey contained the kitchen and a small 
sleeping room, of which the roof formed the verandah for the storey 
above. The second storey was the most important. It contained a 
large open room to receive guests and quarter travellers, and a small 
prophet’s chamber reserved for the lama when he came to read 
prayers for the benefit of the family. In the roof above were stored 
the grain and the straw, the latter serving as fodder during the winter 
months. In looks the inhabitants of Gala bear a strong resemblance 
to portraits of the time of Charles the First. They have long 
narrow faces, aquiline noses, pointed chins, and big lips; cut their 
hair in a fringe over the forehead, and wear it hanging long, men 
and women alike. Their gowns are of red, or blue, or white cloth, 
woven at Lhassa. They drink freely of a spirit distilled from 
barley, love singing and dancing, and, like most Thibetans, are full 
of fun. Pa-tegn, who was an experienced traveller (having even 
reached Tau-chau, my starting place on these travels), journeyed on 
with me from Gala, replacing poor Leucotze in my service. Our 
route lay over the Rab-la, one of the most difficult passes in Thibet. 
We stopped a night at the village of Rab-da, and on the morrow we 
passed by Ma-ni-tang, a largish town for Thibet, on our way to the 
big and important town Ke-gu. We first caught sight of the Ke-gu 
Latnaserai beautifully situated on the top of a high rock at the foot 
of which lies the town. 

Ke-gu, the half-way halting place on the famous tea road between 
the Chinese border town Ta-chien-lu and the Thibetan capital, is 
the centre of the tea trade, and, accordingly, the residence of 
numerous tea-merchants. It has many Chinese inhabitants, a man- 
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darin from Si-ning, and a mandarin from Lan-chav. It is the Chinese 
who chiefly bring the tea here, to sell it to the Thibetan merchants, 
who forward it to Lhassa. The currency in this trade is the In- 
dian rupee, which, however, is often dispensed with, and then the 
tea is bartered by the Chinese for wool, hides and furs, gold dust, 
mercury, and other Thibetan products, for importation into China. 
The tea (branches as well as leaves) is packed in pressed bricks 
about fourteen inches long, ten wide, and four thick. Eight of 
these bricks is sewn in a skin, and a yak carries two skins. All 
Thibetans drink tea. They boil it, branches and all, in water with 
a little soda and salt, and before drinking add butter, barley flour 
(which is called tsampa), and dried native cheese. The solid part of 
this mixture when merely moistened with a little liquid tea and 
made up into hard balls is called ba, and forms the staple food ot 
Thibet. The chief meat consumed is mutton, upon which the black 
tent people almost live. Sheep are cheap. In the interior of the 
country they cost from one rupee to two rupees. For winter con- 
sumption, they are killed early in the cold season, and the meat is 
frozen. 

Leaving Ke-gu after a lengthy stay, we followed the tea road as 
far as the Pau-gau Lamaserai. Here we quitted the highway for a 
mountainous route, which took us over the Pass O-may, till we 
reached Tash-e-Gumpa, which is situated on the river Tsa-chu. By 
this monastery we took up our quarters for twenty days in a cave 
excavated in the gravel of the hillside; and we were kindly treated 
by the chief lama, from whom we obtained a horse and some food 
in exchange for a few remaining English goods. Here the China- 
man Noga, who had behaved very badly the whole time, with his 
wife, Erminie, left me, carrying off one of my horses, a mule, and 
the larger of my tents. I was not sorry to get rid of him; for he 
had frequently threatened, and even attacked, my life. My party 
now consisted of myself and the two Thibetans Puntso and 
Pategn. Besides the horse obtained from the chief lama, we had 
three worn-out hacks left, two of which we exchanged for old beasts 
with little flesh on their bones. The remaining tent I was obliged 
to sell for bare necessaries: so from now, the 15th of December, we 
slept in the open air, choosing holes in the ground, that we 
might have a little shelter from the cold high winds. Joining a 
small caravan on the way to an encampment, we first followed a 
road through a valley thickly populated with nomads, and watered 
by the Tsa-chu, which we frequently crossed. After a march of 
seven days, we again struck the tea road, and, crossing the mountain- 
pass Tsa-nang-los-bu-la, came to the district Damchung, watered by 
the Long-chu. Having crossed this river, we traversed a small 
plain, and, partly following the stream up its course, came to the 
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Dam-jau-er-la, one of the highest and most dreaded Thibetan 
passes. The cold here is generally so intense that many travellers 
freeze by the wayside. Stopping to attend the cold-stricken men 
would only mean destruction to the rest of the party. We came 
unscathed through this redoubtable pass to cross another, the 
Long-er-tsa-ke-la. The valleys here were populated thickly with 
the black tent tribes, who, judged by their large herds of cattle and 
horses, were evidently well-to-do. 

We still marched, with slow pace and sorry exterior, along the 
tea road, which took us on over the So-ba-ner-la, and on the 28th 
of December across the Sok-chu, the river followed up by 
Captain Bower on his late expedition, till it brought us within 
sight at last of the boundary of our promised land—the waters of 
the Bo-Chu, which confine the Lhassa district, the sacred province 
of U. We were prepared for this: we had been meeting large 
caravans returning from the capital. On the last day of the old 
year (1892) we crossed the river and found ourselves within the 
sacred district. 

Pantegn told me that last year, when he travelled by, there were 
a troop of soldiers encamped there, on the look-out for a European 
traveller who (they had heard) was on his way to Lhassa. The U 
province is governed by the Lhassa lamas in the person of a chief 
appointed from the capital. On the side we entered, one chief rules 
over the district Na-chu-ka between the Bo-Chu and the confines 
of Leu-dring-tsong; which latter is under the sway of another 
head, the Pem-ba chief. 

On the other side of the Bo-Chu the road took us over the Peh- 
la-me. We recrossed the river, passed by an encampment on the 
banks of a small lake called Ang-nga, and by a steep descent came 
to a deep gorge, through which flowed the Da-chu, which we 
crossed to pursue our way over a very stony course. At this point 
we were suddenly confronted by two fully-armed Thibetan soldiers, 
who bade us halt and informed us we were their prisoners. We 
had perforce to stop, and, resigning ourselves to the situation, took 
up our position on the banks of a frozen stream hard by. This was 
on the 3rd of January. We were very soon surrounded by 
soldiers; but it was not until the evening, upon the arrival of a 
chief, that we learnt the reason of our detention. Noga had by 
making long stages arrived with the woman, some few days ago, at 
Na-chu-ko-kang. He had informed the resident chief that while 
on the road he had met two Thibetans conducting a European lady 
through the country. He had told them to take her back to China, 
which they had flatly refused to do: so, accordingly, at great in- 
convenience, he had hurried on to give information to the Govern- 
ment. He hinted his expectations of a reward; but the chief 
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wished first to be assured the story was true. Then Noga regretted 
he must hurry on to Lhassa; but the chief, whose duty it was to 
send scouts in every direction (no joke in case of a hoax), refused to 
allow him to go till his information had been verified. The wily 
Chinaman was caught in his own trap. 

In three days there arrived a military chief of some importance. 
His sheep-skin was trimmed with a wide band of bright blue lasting 
of European manufacture, and was bordered with a broad strip of 
beaver ; but what specially drew my attention was the fantastic way 
in which his hair was dressed. The fringe across his forehead was 
caught together at the ends in a kind of horizontal Grecian plait 
not unlike the plaited edging of straw litters in a well-appointed 
stable ; his back hair hung down in plaits which started from the 
crown of the head. Of his earrings, gold and coral, one was pendant, 
and the other a round piece of jewellery. His sword sheath was of 
massive silver studded with coral and turquoise. As soon as his 
tent was pitched he sent for Puntso, and cross-questioned him about 
the foreign lady and himself. Then he invited me to his tent, and 
asked me where I was going to, where I came from, and whether I 
had made any maps. He informed me that he could not allow me 
to continue my journey; but he was on the whole very friendly. 
Both Puntso and Pantegn were strictly watched, and, after settling 
down for the night’s rest in the most comfortable hole to be found, 
were surrounded all night by at least twenty soldiers. I myself was 
left unmolested in my narrow coffin-shaped hole. I had demanded 
that Noga and his wife should be brought before me, that I might 
clear my servants of the charge Noga had brought against them. 
For this the presence of a Lhassa chief was necessary ; and, on the 
sixth day of our detention, orders were given to set out, and we did 
a long day’s march towards Lhassa. It was so cold that my limbs 
grew stiff and numb, and I had to stop and get my servants to 
collect some cattle dung (the Thibetan fuel) and light a fire by the 
way. 

When we arrived at our journey’s end, they pitched a tent for 
us. We were close to the conjunction of the Si-ning and the tea 
road. There are three roads to Lhassa—one by Nag-chu-ko-kang, 
where custom is levied from all the tea caravans, was situated on 
the other side of a hill close by. For the levying of this custom, 
two Lhassa chiefs reside permanently at Nag-chu-ko-kang ; and 
both of them, accompanied bya chief of lesser importance, came 
to interview us, bringing Noga and Erminie with them. As soon 
as their tents were pitched, they sent for Puntso; and they 
subsequently asked me to come before them. As a mat was not 
placed for me on which to sit, I sent for one; and when they 
tried to browbeat me I refused to answer impolite questions. Noga 
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at first denied all we said ; but upon his wife being cross-examined 
a little of the truth was extracted. During the trial, which lasted 
several days, communication with Lhassa was kept up continuously. 
A youth who had been to Sikkim was sent to the encampment, and 
proved the truth of Puntso entering my service there. Word was 
sent from headquarters that I was to be treated well; whereupon 
the chiefs treated me with respect. We excited much curiosity ; 
and Puntso was often invited in the evening to the chiefs’ tents, to 
entertain them by accounts of the lives of the English, of what he 
had seen in India, and the railways and steamships by which he 
had travelled. They were also interested in my attempts; and 
told me that of all later European travellers I had reached the 
nearest to Lhassa, from which we were only a three-days ride. 
The ultimatum of the trial was that if I liked I could go on to 
Lhassa. Should I do so, however, they, the chiefs, having given 
me this permission, would lose their lives, and my servants would 
be seized. I, as an Annia (a woman religious teacher), would surely 
not wish to bring about the death of innocent men? Should I, 
however, decide to return to China, all necessities for our journey 
as far back as Ke-gu, the half-way halt, would be given, 

The true case of the matter was pretty obvious; but I was not 
in a position to fly in the face of such persuasive opposition. 
They gave me two extra horses, an old tent, provisions, and ten 
ounces of silver in rupees and Thibetan money. An escort of ten 
soldiers was to accompany us for eleven stages; but a few days 
after we left the encampment, which was on the 18th of January, 
we overtook a yak caravan, on which our escort quitted us. The 
progress of this caravan was too slow for us. We went on ahead, 
to arrive on the 2nd of February at Tash-e-gumpa, where we had 
lived in the gravel cave from the 26th of November till the 15th 
of December. 

Fortunately, we pitched our tent on the side of the river opposite 
to that of the monastery. Crowds of hostile-looking lamas col- 
lected on the banks to watch us. The chief who had been friendly 
to us was away: but the head lama in charge told Pa-tegn on the 
morrow that Erminie, before she and Noga had abandoned us, had 
spread the report that I was a witch, could see through mountains 
and inside all the temples, and took note of all the gold and silver 
in the mountains. On our re-arrival, therefore, the lamas wanted 
to stone myself and my servants and throw our bodies into the 
river. This the head priest prevented them from doing ; arguing 
that, as the chief at Nag-chu-ka had given me a tent and two 
horses, I could not be what Erminie represented. 

From here our difficulties were much increased by the great 
depth of the snow. Three of our horses succumbed, for the grass 
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was scanty and hard to procure. As the yak caravan caught us 
up, we continued with it till we reached Ke-gu, which was on 
the 21st of February. Here Pa-tegn left us to return to his 
home at Ga-la; for I no longer intended to retrace my steps, think- 
ing it best to continue along the tea road to Ta-chien-lu, and, once 
in China, to travel up the Yang-tse river to Shanghai. I gave him, 
in part payment for his services two of the remaining three horses 
and the tent (which, I was told, I should no longer require). My 
last horse was spirited away, and we found ourselves in a predica- 
ment. The two Chinese officials were changing; the old ones had 
left for China, and their successors were not yet arrived; the lama 
chiefs told us we must not stay; the people refused to sell us 
horses. We finally came to terms with some O-gan-ze men return- 
ing to their native town. They were to lend us two horses for the 
journey, and to provide food and lodging for the night in rest houses, 
for a certain sum of money, which they wanted paid down. They 
were not particular as to keeping their word. Instead of stopping 
at the rest houses, they encamped in the open for the sake of 
economy, piling up the packs to the weather side for shelter. The 
day after leaving Ke-gu we passed the boundary line between 
Amdo and Kham on a mountain, and stayed a night at Kar-sa, 
where tea-merchants reside. This town, like all others in Kham, 
is nominally under the rule of the Chinese officials of Si-ch’uen, 
whereas Amdo is governed from Si-ning. We crossed the Dri-chu 
(Yang-tse-kiang), on the ice, which was not too strong, and 
made for the mountain pass of Mo-ro-la, near the summit of 
which we had to spend the night. The cold was so intense that 
one of the horses was found frozen in the morning. It had 
snowed nearly every night. 

On entering the Kong-pa-sa-ga we put up at a good-sized inn. 
The people seemed well-to-do. The country is fertile, and pigs and 
fowls are plentiful—the first. we had seen since we left the Chinese 
border. We passed on by Kor-ta-ge-gumpa, which is walled round. 
The houses are built of clay, or bricks, or stone, as far as the first 
storey, which is of wood; the pretty little trellis-work windows are 
lined with coloured tissue paper. Here there is a huge prayer- 
wheel. The benefit of the prayers wafted around is shared by the 
men who grind them out. After crossing the Tza-chu we arrived 
at O-gan-ze, whither the men had undertaken to bring us. It 
is a large town, the residence of a Chinese official, a Thibetan 
chief, and merchants. On the night of our arrival one of the men, 
one who had been troubled with numbed knees from the great 
cold, especially on the mountain passes, was taken ill, and died, 
just able to see his wife and family. That I should have survived 
the exposure of this journey, to which two strong men had suc- 
cumbed, was indeed marvellous. 
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I stayed a few days, and was much struck by the inhabitants. 

The men are tall and broad, with round faces, high cheek-bones, 
short noses, and Chinese eyes. They cut their hair in a fringe in 
front, and, that they may have a plait reaching to the ground, add 
a quantity of false hair to the back. In this they insert two 
or three ivory rings; then they catch it up and wind it round the 
head in the guise of a turban. The women dress their hair in 
tiny plaits—I counted one hundred and thirty-eight on one head 
—and wear gowns of wool or cotton cloth, white, or red, or blue 
Their jewellery, in which they delight, is of silver and coral and 
turquoises. These O-gan-ze men make their livelihood as carriers 
between Ta-chien-lu and Ke-gu, and for this purpose keep horses 
and mules. The price of a pack-horse to cover this distance is 
ten or twelve rupees. They consider they have the monopoly, and 
attack men from other parts of the country who venture along 
their road. 

Leaving O-gan-ze, we passed Da-tong, on the river Kon-sa, and 
the town of Oh-trang-go, where there are many Thibetan shop- 
keepers and a colony of five hundred Chinese. After Sau-ri- 
gumpa, an important place, we next reached Kham-ga-dak, where 
the temple is roofed with sheets of gold. A small house was 
pointed out to us as the birthplace of a former Buddha of Lhassa. 
Our road now made a deep descent and led us through beautiful 
forests. In these the province of Kham abounds; villages and 
monasteries are scattered about the hillsides; and the ground 
is tilled by the inhabitants—a pleasing contrast to the grass 
lands of Amdo, where the people mostly are nomadic. On the top 
of the Ya-ra-la we passed a small lake, so deep that it had never 
been fathomed, in which (we were told) a horse lived. 

My Thibetan trip was now drawing to a close, and in a few days 
we arrived at the town of Ta-chien-lu, in the Chinese province of 
Si-ch’'uem. This was on the 12th of April, 1893, seven months 
and ten days since I had set out from the Chinese town Tau-chau, 
in the province Kan-suh. 


ANNIE R. TAyLor. 
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“THE Home Rule Bill has passed the Commons.” 

Yes, dear British elector: that is what you will be saying in a 
day or two; and it will be quite true. It will be something for you 
to repeat to your companion in the railway-carriage or on the 
garden-seat of the omnibus—something which will have the advan- 
tage of momentary novelty over the proposition that “we have 
had an extraordinary summer,” while it will be at the same time 
(or so you think it) no less secure against dispute. As a matter of 
fact, indisputable though it seems, a stickler for strict accuracy of 
Parliamentary terminology would be quite entitled to challenge it. 
The Home Rule Bill will not have “passed” the Commons in any 
sense known either to the theory or the practice of the Constitu- 
tion. It will only have passed that House in the sense in which 
you, dear Sir, are in the habit of passing an undesirable acquaint- 
ance whom it is your intention to “cut.” The Home Rule Bill, 
considered as an entire measure, has, so to speak, stared straight 
over the heads of the Commons, and, completely ignoring their 
existence, is now walking coolly past them to the Lords. It is a 
phenomenon which has before this been observed to occur in the 
“assemblies ” of social life. 

But, subject to this trifling and, as you perhaps may think, 
pedantic criticism, your proposition, my respected fellow-citizen, is 
true. The Bill will have passed the House of Commons in the 
sense that a majority of that body, numbering but little more than 
half its members, will have consented to read it a third time; and 
that no doubt the same or a somewhat similar majority would 
have been prepared, if that formal stage had not been abolished, to 
vote Aye on the question that “the Bill do now pass.” But the 
interesting—if one is not to say the shocking—thing is that you 
are satisfied with the truth, or approximate truth, of the proposi- 
tion, and do not seem aware that it contains any noticeable qualities 
but its grammatical accuracy and its conformity with fact. To 
you, so far as I can see, its interest is solely that of a mere illus- 
tration of the syntactic rule that a verb should agree with its 
nominative in number and person, or of the logical principle that 
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categorical proposition consists of subject, predicate, and copula. 
For all that appears in your demeanour, it resembles the meteoro- 
logical apercu with which I classed it at the outset of these re- 
marks, and contains no more powerful appeal to the emotions. 
“The Home Rule Bill has passed the Commons.” “We have had 
an extraordinary summer.” Both are statements of fact upon 
which the British mind seems to repose with equal tranquillity ; 
both alike deserve to be recorded as events which have distinguished 
the year 1893 from the year 1892, and which may or may not dis- 
tinguish it from 1894. That is their main point of resemblance; 
and as to differences, there are none, or none worth mentioning. 

On second thoughts, however, it occurs to me that I do my 
British fellow-citizen wrong. I am not sure, after all, that he does 
regard these two propositions as of an equally neutral and colour- 
less character. The passage of the Home Rule Bill through the 
House of Commons does possibly arouse in him a certain form of 
emotion which the contemplation of the “extraordinary summer” of 
1893 is unable to excite. That emotion is one of immense relief. 
It is a feeling comparable to that of the“ sitter under” the Rev. 
Verbosus Longwind as the “ Lastly, my brethren” of that too 
copious preacher sounds in his drowsy ear. A few more sentences, 
he thinks to himself, and then—that twice-blessing benediction ! 
A few more Parliamentary speeches, a few more “leaders,” a 
few more paragraphs from “our representative” in the lobby, 
thinks to himself the British elector, and then an end to it all. 
Once more he will be able to open his newspaper without finding 
it half-full of that detestable subject in which he can neither 
contrive to feel nor refuse to feign an interest. The words “ Home 
Rule ”—words which, if we are to believe those who profess to speak 
his mind in the Press, he hates so much more than he hates the 
thing they represent—will cease (or so he believes) to be daily, 
hourly, dinned into his ears, and the place of Home Rule as a 
subject of conversation, and as a monopolist of newspaper columns , 
will be taken by—something, anything, who knows or cares by 
what, so long as it be not the one topic which has become a 
weariness to the flesh, and a typographical insult to the eye, and a 
synonym for the gradual obsession of idiocy to the mind. His 
affirmations or negations about the weather are comparatively un- 
coloured by emotion : about the Home Rule Bill, and about the fact 
that one branch of the Legislature has read it three times and sent 
it up to be considered by the other branch he does feel strongly. 
But his feeling is not one of wrath or regret at what that astound- 
ing fact implies, nor one of disgust or alarm at what it portends, 
but simply one, as has been said, of relief, of vast, unbounded, relief, 

t the thought that he will now soon be quit—for a time—of a 
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subject which has always been tedious to him, and of late has 
bored him “to extinction.” 

Let us see what is the tiresome and uninteresting business of 
which, we are assured from so many quarters, the British citizen 
will be so glad to be rid of. And by “business” I mean not only 
the Bill itself—on the details of which I will endeavour, for fear of 
boring the so easily bored, to confine my observations within the 
smallest possible compass—but also all the new facts, one at least 
of them of a most momentous character, which have been created, 
ull the new prospects which have been opened out, all the new 
revelations of prevalent public opinion or the lack of public opinion 
which have attended it in the course of its Parliamentary career. 

And first of the Bill itself. 

It was to be a measure, as we all know, for giving Ireland a 
Legislature of her own, with an Executive responsible thereto; but 
for giving her these institutions “subject, always subject ”—to use 
the solemn and imposing repetitive formula of Sir William 
Harcourt—to certain specified conditions. 

It is true that for some years Mr. Gladstone fenced, and fenced 
successfully, with the demand for a full and unreserved exposition 
of these conditions. It is true that he quibbled and prevaricated 
about them, as only he can prevaricate and quibble; true that some 
of them remained in ambiguity down to the very eve of the last 
Election ; nay, true that he contrived to squeeze himself into office, 
with some of them remaining in ambiguity still. Nevertheless, even 
his powers of concealment were unequal to the task of hiding them 
altogether ; and it is, moreover, possible that when the Election drew 
near the astute machine-men of his Party were enabled to point out 
to him that as the British electorate were absolutely indifferent to the 
question of Home Rule, and as they (the machine-men) intended 
to fight another cock altogether, or rather an entire main of other 
cocks, at the ballot-boxes, a display of greater candour in the 
disclosure of his Irish policy would be an exercise of cheap and 
innocuous virtue. Thanks (they no doubt politely told him) to 
the complete apathy with which his disintegration craze was re- 
garded by the average British elector, he might confide to them 
his most shady designs, without any fear of alienating them. 

Be this as it may, however, Mr. Gladstone came with sufficient 
distinctness under certain definite pledges before the General 
Election—pledges which were either given expressly and ad hoc, 
or which had been more or less distinctly tendered in 1886, and 
had remained unrevoked. And of course the former, and, indeed, 
ex uberrimd fide, some of the latter also, were duly repeated by 
those scores of obsequious satellites who resemble Echo in every- 
thing except in their indisposition to enter a cave, 
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These pledges, taking “ originals” of 1886 with renewals of 1891, 
and omitting subsidiary and consequential engagements, were as 
follows :— 

1. That the legislative powers of the Irish Legislature should be 
restricted to exclusively Irish affairs ; 

2. That the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament—meaning 
thereby not a sort of honorary suzerainty, but a power of effective 
control over the Irish Legislature and Executive—should be unmis- 
takably secured ; 

3. That the Protestant and Loyalist minority should be protected 
from oppression ; 

4. That the financial arrangements between Great Britain and 
Ireland, as regards their respective shares in Imperial administra- 
tive burdens, should be equitable ; 

5. That steps should be so taken to protect the property of 
Irish landowners from statutory or other forms of confiscation at 
the hands of the Irish Legislature or Executive ; 

6. That this measure of Home Rule, if not promising absolute 
finality, should be such as to give satisfaction to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, and to offer a reasonable prospect of the abatement 
of Nationalist agitation in Ireland, and of the relief of the Imperial 
Parliament from its hitherto perpetual pre-occupation in Irish 
affairs; and, in close connection with the concluding item of this 
last pledge, 

7. That the retention of a body of Irish representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament should be qualified by such conditions as 
would restrict the voices and votes of those representatives to the 
discussion and determination of questions of Imperial concern. 

There were doubtless other undertakings given by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers; but these, as the most important, will 
suffice. Every one of them bears on its face the stamp of a 
conditio sine quad non ; every one of them is as obviously as all the 
rest a signum stantis aut cadentis statuti; there is not one of 
them which a Gladstonian candidate of last July would have 
denied to be indispensable ; not one the non-fulfilment of which 
he would not at that time have admitted to be a sufficient ground 
for the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s then unborn Bill. 

Yet not only has no one of the whole seven been fulfilled, but as 
to four of the seven this is confessed by the Gladstonians them- 
selves. It is “ancient history,” I know,—that is to say, it begins 
almost five-and-twenty weeks ago;—and the British elector may 
consider it monstrous that he should be bored by a rehearsal of the 
stale story;—but, as briefly as possible, and with many apologies for 
troubling him, I must just here remind him of what it was that 
was occurring in the House of Commons while he was deploring 
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to his companions in the railway-carriage and on the garden-seat of 
the omnibus the monotony of the contents of his newspaper. The 
reports which made that sheet so unreadable, tiresome as they 
were, were not absolute nonsense or gibberish—not mere composi- 
tors’ “ pie,”—but had actually a meaning intelligible, not only to 
some of those Members of the House who took part in the pro- 
ceedings, but even to a few poor devils outside, who are paid to 
bore themselves with these matters; and the aforesaid tiresome re- 
ports contained neither more nor less than the history of the suc- 
cessive violation, by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, of every 
one of these pledges from the first to the last. In other words, 
they contained the uninteresting story of how a Government, hav- 
ing brought in a Bill revolutionizing in its first draft the Legis- 
lative and Executive system of the United Kingdom, opposed 
seriatim the introduction of every one of the restrictions and safe- 
guards which they had solemnly bound themselves to adopt, and 
were sustained by a small but sufficient majority of the House of 
Commons in their refusal to make the measure anything but the 
act of treason which it was seen to be on its first promulgation. 

1. To begin with, these tedious newspaper columns hid away 
under the impenetrable cloak of their dulness the fact that the Irish 
Legislature can evade the restrictions on their legislative powers 
at half-a-dozen points ; and that the Government know it, and have 
no answer to the Unionists who have exposed it, but, nevertheless, 
mean to permit it because their masters order them to do so. 

2. The Parliamentary reporter has, in his unreadable style, 
put on record the fact that the Ministerial pretence of main- 
taining the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is the most 
flagrant fudge; that the Government dare not even call the Irish 
Legislature “ subordinate”; and that they have indemnified them- 
selves for one or two verbal recognitions of that supremacy by 
resolutely resisting, still under orders from below the gangway, 
every attempt to make it a practical reality. 

3. The bored British elector, who, he tells us, is almost as sick of 
the words “Loyal Minority” as of the words “Home Rule,” can 
hardly, perhaps, be expected to have paid enough attention to 
anything concerning this too “recurrent” fraction of the Irish 
people to be aware that the duty of protecting them—a duty on 
which Mr. Gladstone waxed so eloquent in 1886—has simply 
dropped out of the Bill altogether, and that the loyal minority are 
to be left to choose between submitting to oppression and rebel- 
ling against it in arms. 

4. As this is not the time of the year for paying taxes, the British 
elector may be excused his failure to notice that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mode of redeeming his promises of an equitable financial arrange- 
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ment has been to impose a heavy annual fine on the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom. 

5. Our sensitive newspaper-reader could not, of course, have 
been reasonably credited with sufficient “ staying power ” to live the 
distance to the fifth condition. It was hardly mentioned at all in 
any debate on the Bill earlier than last month ; and long, therefore, 
before it became clear that the three-years reservation of the land 
question was merely intended to give the condemned landlord “ the 
long day ” that the capital convict of the old time used to pray for, 
and was not for a moment intended to withdraw him from the 
hands of the Nationalist executioner, all interest in this peculiarly 
monotonous branch of the Irish Question had entirely ceased. 

6. The only sort of “ finality” in which the British elector has for 
a long time been interested has its private attractions, but is of no 
great political value. He would rather have an immediate close of 
the discussion than a permanent settlement of the question. Hence 
he is presumably indifferent to the fact that the only section of 
the Nationalist Party which pretends to independence has publicly 
denounced the Bill as offensively inadequate, and that not one of the 
Anti-Parnellite majority of that Party has on any single occasion 
dared to say them nay. 


7. Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the repugnance of the 
British elector for the whole threadbare subject than the fact that 
it has not availed to produce even a faint revival of interest in 
it to have received a letter from Mr. Gladstone through Mr. Cowan 
(of Beeslack) in the following or substantially equivalent terms :— 


Mr. Gladstone presents his compliments to the British Gladstonian elector, 
and regrets to inform him that it has been found impossible to make good one of 
the most definite and, to the British Gladstonian elector, important undertakings 
on the strength of which he assisted the Nationalists of Ireland to return Mr, 
Gladstone with a majority in the present Parliament. 

At the time when Mr. Gladstone solicited the suffrages of the British electorate 
he saw no reason to despair of accomplishing—or at any rate of persuading a 
devoted majority that he had accomplished—what it passes the wit of man to 
perform ;—and in this view he thought he might safely pledge himself to give 
self-government to Ireland, and yet retain Irish Members at Westminster without 
their interfering with the exercise of the concurrent right of self-government by 
England and Scotland. Unfortunately, this feat proved impracticable, and Mr. 
Gladstone found himself compelled to choose between the following courses: (1) 
Abandoning the project of giving self-government to Ireland; (2) excluding 
Ireland from representation at Westminster ; and (3) allowing Ireland to govern, 
not only herself, but Great Britain. The British elector will see on reflection that 
the adoption of (1) would lead to Mr. Gladstone’s immediate expulsion from 
office by the Irish vote, and that the selection of (2), by placing him in a per- 
manent minority in the Imperial Parliament, and thus rendering it impossible 
for him to proceed with the Newcastle Programme, would bring about the same 
result as (1), if not so early, yet at no very distant date. Mr. Gladstone has, 
therefore, to inform the British elector that he has been reluctantly compelled to 
make choice of (3), and that from and after the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
Ireland will govern both herself and Great Britain. 
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But not only has this communication failed to excite or even 
interest the correspondent to whom it was addressed, “care of Mr. 
Cowan (of Beeslack)”; not only has the British elector watched, 
with an appearance of perfect composure, the successive violation 
of every safeguarding pledge of the Prime Minister, and the suc- 
cessive ratifications of each act of betrayal by the Ministerialists ; 
but he has looked on in apparently the same precise frame of mind 
at the astounding process by which these ratifications—if one can 
give so respectable a name to them-—have in some thirty out of 
forty cases been obtained. He has sat by comparatively unmoved, 
or moved, if at all, by a passing stir of faint curiosity, but not 
shocked, not scandalized, not outraged, not fiercely nor even mildly 
indignant, while Mr. Gladstone calmly broke through the tradition 
of centuries, and treated the Parliament of England with a contempt 
which no Monarch or Minister has ever dared to display towards it 
since the days of Tudor absolutism. The House of Commons, as an 
institution, belongs to the people of the United Kingdom; it is not the 
property of any chance majority of their representatives to do what 
they like with, even to the total annulment of its functions under the 
Constitution. Yet this is what the slavish majority of Gladstonians 
have done at the orders given them by their leader, and given him 
by a body of the sworn enemies of that Assembly who happen to 
have secured a position of vantage in its midst. At their bidding 
Mr. Gladstone commanded the House of Commons to accept 1,164 
lines of a Bill which contained 1,495 without a single word of dis- 
cussion—a preliminary the necessity of which may be measured 
by the fact that of the 331 lines which he permitted to be discussed 
no fewer than 155 were amended. And the majority which controls 
that House were content to write themselves down infamous for 
ever in the history of our country by obeying his behest and follow- 
ing him, “like dumb, driven cattle,” into the lobby, to record a 
pretended approval of a measure for revolutionizing the Constitu- 
tion by a series of statutory provisions, eleven out of every thirteen 
of which they had never so much as considered at all! 

Such is the Home Rule Bill, and such the history thus far of its 
Parliamentary career. This is what the British elector means— 
or will mean—when he delivers himself of the, to him, common- 
place proposition that “The Home Rule Bill has passed the 
Commons.” It is the whole series of facts in the above humiliating 
narrative; it is this whole array of treacheries and insults—the 
lightest of which should make the cheek of every Englishman and 
Scotchman burn with shame and indignation—that is construc- 
tively enumerated in that commonplace proposition. And yet the 
British elector enunciates—or will enunciate—it with no other 
feeling in his mind but one of relief, at being well rid, for a time 
at any rate, of a tiresome and troublesome business ! 
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But is this, it may be asked, a true account of his mood? Indig- 
nant, of course, will be the denial of every British elector who is 
conscious that it does not happen to be his mood. But is this 
particular British elector typical or variant, the rule or the excep- 
tion? Our only guide to an answer is to study his behaviour 
in the mass, and I challenge anybody to deny that his behaviour 
in the mass during the last six months is consistent with the 
foregoing theory of his sentiments, and with no other. He has 
seen what is being done in his name; and if it has stirred 
him to the slightest resentment, if it has given him the faintest 
anxiety,—nay : if it has even awakened in him the mildest interest, 
—I can only say that his demeanour does him the most cruel in- 
justice. If the British elector is even moderately moved at the 
tricks which Mr. Gladstone is playing with the unity and well-being 
of the Realm, the independence and efficiency of the Imperial 
Parliament, the elementary self-governing rights of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, and his own most solemn pledges—why, then, the 
British elector is a more accomplished simulator of an indiffer- 
ence that he does not feel than the lightest light comedian that 
ever trod the stage. 

There has been but one bye-election since the great Drama of 
Betrayal unfolded itself, and in that, it is true, a seat was captured 
from the Gladstonians. But how? By forty odd votes after a 
tough contest between the Unionist and a “local man” whose local 
popularity went thus near to outweigh any trifling Imperial un- 
popularity he might have incurred by allying himself with the 
avowed enemies of the Empire. But more than this: It cannot 
be pretended that the Hereford election was fought solely, even if 
it were fought mainly,—which is itself doubtful,—on the issue of 
Home Rule. A vast deal more was said about the Employers’ 
Liability Bill and the question of “hours.” And the constituency 
is one which for the last three elections has been uncertain of its 
own mind. 

The appalling apathy of the electorate has been excused, like 
the base compliance of the House of Commons, on the plea that 
the danger to the State is imaginary and not real; that the Lords 
may be counted on to throw out the Bill, and there will be an end 
of the matter. The excuse is a little less ignoble in its former 
than in its latter application; but it is even more ineffectual. 
For if the representative is content to throw his responsibility 
on the shoulders of another branch of the Legislature, he can 
have no right to compel his constituency to be art and part in 
that cowardly act, even if it were possible for him to do so; and 
it is not possible. His constituents, as such, have nothing 
to do with the House of Lords; his responsibility to them is 
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undivided ; and just as their right to call him to account for his 
vote is no less complete than it would be if there were but one 
Chamber, so their acquiescence in that vote of his irrevocably 
makes it their own. The Lords may, and of course will, throw out the 
Home Rule Bill; but they cannot undo the fact that it has passed 
the Commons. And no British elector who fails to appreciate the 
momentous character of that event—no British elector, not being 
an avowed Home Ruler, who did not months ago perceive the 
urgent necessity of bestirring himself to prevent it happening, who 
did not feel that every weapon of agitation should be employed 
every form of pressure brought to bear, upon the majority, to 
detach them from a Minister engaged in the attempt to stamp his 
monstrous measure with the sanction of the Elective House—is fit 
to exercise the franchise as a citizen of the United Kingdom. The 
old “ten-pound householder” was not a miracle of political wisdom ; 
but does any one suppose that a House of Commons of his election 
would have been allowed to play these tricks, or that under his 
prompt and stern warnings such a majority as that which follows 
Mr. Gladstone would not have melted away in a week ? 

We may be told, perhaps, that we must have patience, that we 
have only to wait till the next Election, and then we shall see— 
what we shall see. The enthusiastic Unionist who talks this 
language—at least, the Unionist who uses it, believing it; for, of 
course, the political battle could not go on at all unless both sides 
united in respecting the fiction that they are appealing to a highly 
intelligent and politically competent tribunal—must be supposed 
to have fashioned for himself an ideal British elector, calm, obser- 
vant, serious, fully alive to the perils which menace the State, fully 
sensible of the injuries and insults which have been heaped upon 
loyal England and loyal Scotland at the bidding of an Irish rebel 
faction, yet gifted with such superhuman nerve and self-control 
that he can survey it all and make no sign, content to bide his 
time (how long he knows not) until the day of reckoning shall 
arrive, and he can let loose the gathered stores of his wrath on the 
heads of the traitors. He makes a delightful picture, this “ still 
strong” British elector in a blatant land. But does he exist ? 

Nay: do those who talk about him believe in his existence? Is 
either political Party behaving as though he existed ? Do the Glad- 
stonians themselves believe in their own calm, observant, serious, 
British elector who has been looking on for the last six months 
at the series of events which I have described, and, having read 
them all backwards or upside down, is patiently waiting for the 
time to arrive when he can smite Mr. Gladstone’s enemies hip and 
thigh, annihilate “ Obstruction ” for ever, and proclaim his solemn 
approval of one or other of the three totally different Home Rule 
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Bills that the illustrious statesman has produced this Session, or of 
such a hotchpot of the three as the said illustrious statesman may 
on the next occasion be graciously pleased to compound ? 

Does either political Party, I say, give the smallest proof of its 
belief in the existence of a British elector who can be trusted to 
form an intelligent judgment on the Home Rule Bill at the next 
Election, and to vote solely upon that issue? Why,the whole energies 
of the Gladstonian Party are being devoted to the attempt to provide 
the British elector of real life with something to form an unintelli- 
gent judgment upon—with something which will appeal to his 
selfish instinct, his class hatred, or his desire for other people’s 
property ;—while all the efforts of the Unionist Party are concen- 
trated—and quite rightly, I admit—on the endeavour to prevent 
this attempt from succeeding. If the Gladstonians fear any damage 
and Unionists hope for any advantage to themselves from the un- 
popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, they both agree as to the 
particular detail of it which will have that effect. What both of 
them expect, with fear or hope, that the Gladstonians may be 
punished for at the ballot-boxes, is not for having dismembered 
the United Kingdom, or maimed the power of the Imperial Execu- 
tive, or muddled Imperial finance, or betrayed the Loyalists, 
or set up the priests, or thrown the landlords to the wolves, 
or ruined the industries of Ireland—no, nor even, so far as 
one can see, for giving the Irish people unfair privileges of self- 
government as compared with Englishmen and Scotchmen—but 
simply and solely for not having rid the British elector, as they 
promised they would rid him, of the nuisance of the Irish Question ! 
It all comes back at last to a question of his ease and comfort, to 
his dislike of being bored, to his desire to amuse himself with all 
sorts of parochial questions, rather than grapple with the problem 
of governing the Empire. 

How the next Election will go who cares to prophesy? What 
will it be worth either way? If the Unionists win it, it will not 
be a victory for the Union, except in the sense of giving the Union 
another lease of life and us the benefit of the off—the very 
“ off’—chance that before the Separatists get strong enough to 
renew the attack upon it the British elector may have attained 
to some dim notion of what it means. 

But the prospect is not hopeful. Twenty-six years have passed 
since the crime of 1867, and the political unfitness of the 
electorate that created it has only now been fully demonstrated. 
It would almost seem as if the British elector has delayed to demon- 
strate it thus fully until he could do so with all the dramatic 
effect of irreparable disaster. 


H. D. TRAIL. 
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THE IMMORALITY OF EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 


In the preface to the new volume ot The Principles of Ethics, 
which completes his System of Synthetic Philosophy, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer confesses that the Doctrine of Evolution is to a certain 
extent disappointing. It has not enabled him to add to our code 
of morality any truths of importance. It has merely justified the 
perceptions of common-sense. One cannot understand why there- 
fore it should be regarded as a disappointment. Regarding it 
sO pre-supposes an expectation on the part of Mr. Spencer that 
the Doctrine of Evolution would shatter our accepted code and 
establish a new morality. That, in its turn, pre-supposes a startling 
estimate of the theory of Evolution. If that theory, as applied to 
ethics, was expected to revolutionize morality, Evolution, clearly, 
is not what we took it to be. It is not the unifying process of 
nature, the process, instinct in life from all time, to which, as to 
their cause, all phenomena are referable. It is a principle conceived, 
not by nature, but by the mind of man in isolation from nature ; 
not a discovery by which species and all other phenomena of life 
are to be explained, but a theory for the revision of the processes 
of nature; not an intelligent and acquiescent apprehension of a 
universal law, but a thesis in universal revolution. On that under- 
standing, it is, perhaps, natural that Mr. Spencer should be dis- 
appointed. An attempt to revolutionize the whole domain of 
nature was bound to fail; and if he really was endeavouring to 
revise the constitution of nature it was to be expected that he 
would find “ most of the conclusions drawn empirically ” from 
the Doctrine of Evolution to be “such as right feelings, en- 
lightened by cultivated intelligence, have already sufficed to 
establish.” Nature, after all, is too strong for even the greatest of 
thinkers. One is lost in astonishment that Mr. Spencer seems to 
have forgotten that for a time. If we may judge from his 
expression of disappointment, he conceived the Evolutionist to have 
come, not to explain the laws of nature, but to amend them. That, 
however, would have been conceiving the theory which he has sought 
to establish to be the very reverse of what the word by which it is 
known implies. It would have been setting out from the assump- 
tion that ethics was not evolved ; that species of morality were not 
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the result of an orderly process such as that which, the Evolutionist 
asserts, has produced physical species; that, in short, codes of 
morality have arisen in defiance, or in ignorance, of all laws of 
nature. It would, in short, have been abandoning the postulate 
that Evolution is a universal rule. 

Still, although the theory of Evolution applied to ethics has dis- 
appointed him, Mr. Spencer does not disclaim it. He seems to 
think that, on the whole, just as it can account for species of ani- 
mals and of vegetables, it really can account for species of morality. 
“ Hereafter,” he says, at the close of his latest volume, “ the highest 
ambition of the beneficent will be to have a share—even though an 
utterly inappreciable and unknown share—in ‘the making of 
Man.’ Experience occasionally shows that there may arise extreme 
interest in pursuing entirely unselfish ends ; and, as time goes on, 
there will be more and more of those whose unselfish end will be 
the further evolution of Humanity. While contemplating, from 
the heights of thought, that far-off life of the race never to be 
enjoyed by them, but only by a remote posterity, they will feel a 
calm pleasure in the consciousness of having aided the advance 
towards it.” Nothing could be plainer than that. It leaves us in 
no doubt that Mr. Spencer still champions the theory of Evolution 
in its integrity. In particular, it obliges us to believe that he 
apprehends it to be the statement of a natural law making, 
inevitably, towards the perfection of human character. We are to 
ponder the “ making of Man” ethically completed. Evolution is to 
do the work, to achieve the great redemption ; and that which is 
to be evolved is unselfishness, fore-thought for the race at large. 

Mr. Spencer’s method is excellent. Having expounded the 
“kinds of altruism,” the modes which one’s consideration for the 
good of others may take, he passes the life of society under syste- 
matic review, and applies his principle of ethics to our every-day 
usages. The origins of those usages, human instincts seeking 
exercise, are in almost all cases unexceptionable; but the usages 
themselves, he holds, are in almost all cases evil misdirections of 
energy. Thus, whilst Mr. Spencer vindicates our desire for amuse- 
ments, he denounces field-sports. In relation to field-sports the 
concern of Ethics is to “ graduate its degrees of reprobation.” “No 
condemnation can be too strong for the sanguinary amusements 
which keep alive in men the worst parts of their natures and thus 
profoundly vitiate social life.” Field-sports are not so bad 
as prize-fighting and bull-baiting; but they, too, fall under the 
ban. “Condemnation must be passed on field-sports in smaller 
measure because the obtainment of food affords a_ partial 
motive, because the infliction of pain is less conspicuous, and 
because the chief pleasure is that derived from the successful 
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exercise of skill. But it cannot be denied that all activities with 
which there is joined the consciousness that other sentient beings, 
far inferior though they may be, are made to suffer, are to some 
extent demoralizing. Thesympathies do, indeed, admit of being so 
far specialized that the same person who is unsympathetic towards 
wild animals may be in large measure sympathetic towards fellow- 
men; but a full amount of sympathy cannot well be present in the 
one relation and absent in the other. It may be added that the 
specializing of the sympathies has the effect that they become 
smaller as the remoteness from human nature becomes greater ; 
and that hence the killing of a deer sins against them more than 
does the killing of a fish.” 

That proposition brings the problem of Ethics with peculiar 
directness to a thoroughly typical issue. A reflective sports- 
man can, if he pleases, have within his own mind a perfect epitome 
of the whole question at issue, the question raised by the struggle 
between inclination and ethics; and in his study of it there will 
arise certain considerations of the gravest importance which have 
been left un-noted by Mr. Spencer. Let us, then, examine this 
pronouncement of Evolutionary Ethics. 

In one part of it Mr. Spencer has his ideas out of order. Field- 
sports, he says, are less reprehensible than prize-fighting and bull- 
baiting because “ the obtainment of food affords a partial motive.” 
Now, that is not a judgment in ethics. It is a judgment in econo- 
mics. The inadvertence leads Mr. Spencer astray. If an act which 
is natively anti-ethical becomes less so because it is casually econo- 
mic, Evolutionary Ethics cannot be a science by itself; but a 
science by itself, the supreme science, the code by which all 
other activities should be regulated, is what Mr. Spencer declares it 
to be. Thus, he ought not to have allowed the fact that sport 
produces food to mitigate his reprobation of sport. Ethics and 
economics cannot be merged into each other. The fact that sport 
produces food may, of course, determine our view of sport; but it can- 
not, if we wish to be true to the one science or to the other, influence 
us as it has influenced Mr. Spencer. Either it is no justification at 
all, or it is a justification absolute. It is no justification at all if 
our Ethics is absolute. If sport is wrong because it is accompanied 
by pain, it is no whit less wrong because it is accompanied by 
gain. On the other hand, that sport produces food is an absolute 
justification if economics is absolute. If the production of food is 
in itself righteous, its righteousness is in no measure mitigated by 
the fact that the process of production is necessarily accompanied by 
pain. 

We are not, however, altogether sorry at Mr. Spencer's inadvert- 
ence. The economic aspect of sport has nothing to do with the 
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subject under discussion; but, having been introduced by Mr. 
Spencer, it may as well be put into a clearlight. Being fit for food, 
certain birds and beasts and fishes have to be killed. That Mr. 
Spencer admits. The only question, then, is: What are the least 
cruel means of killing them? The least cruel means are,undoubtedly, 
the methods of sport. Mr. Spencer, like many another man, and like 
almost all women, had not thought of that; but it is so obvious as 
to require almost no demonstration. If the birds and the beasts 
and the fishes were not killed by sportsmen, they would have to be 
slaughtered by butchers. How would the butcher do the work ? 
Think how he does it already. Think of the cattle driven to the 
shambles, and trembling in dumb terror, the terror of some un- 
known calamity impending, as they reach it, at the smell of blood : 
does the red deer suffer so from the stalker? Then the 
axe crashes into the skull of the creature, its head fastened 
by a rope to the reeking floor ; crashes time after time 
usually, for one blow rarely kills: is not the sportsman’s bullet 
inoffensive by comparison ? Think, also, of another butcher, the 
farm woman who spreads terror throughout a whole tribe 
of poultry in search of some particular hen to wring the 
neck of, or of some particular turkey to be slowly bled to 
death: is any such dismay, any such physical suffering, caused 
by the game shot in the field ? Angling, one must admit, 
is not to be wholly acquitted from the charge of cruelty ; the fish, 
for a time, are like mice at the mercy of a kitten; but by what 
means could they be killed instantaneously? If one tried tackle 
thick enough and stout enough to whip them out of the water in 
a moment, the deception would be apparent, and they would look 
at the lure only to ignore it or to flee. Dynamite slays fish the 
instant it explodes; but it slays all the living things you do not 
want as well as those you do; and that is a waste, a disturbance of 
the balance of nature, which Mr. Spencer could not countenance. 
Theoretically open to improvement as it is, the sportsman’s way 
with fish is humane in comparison with the ways of the butcher 
by the river and the sea, who catches eels in baskets and gives 
them a day or two to die on the damp slabs of fish-shops, taking 
crabs and lobsters in the same manner, and killing them in torture 
by water brought slowly to the boiling-point. 

We must not, however, dwell upon Mr. Spencer’s oversights in 
mere matters of fact. We should be wasting time if we did more 
than our duty in relation to them, which is to point them out. What 
we are concerned with is his Evolutionary Ethics as illustrated by 
that abstract proposition which, being independent of the facts 
as known to all sportsmen, has to be dealt with by itself. 
Our purpose is to see what the moral quality of the code which 
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Mr. Spencer has named “ Evolutionary Ethics” is ; and whether, in 
nature or in scientific revelation, it has a sanction warranting Mr. 
Spencer’s belief that it leads to “the making of Man.” The pro- 
position is that, being accompanied by the infliction of pain, field- 
sports are inimical to Ethics. They keep alive in men the worst 
parts of their natures, and vitiate social life. 

Now, it has to be observed, first, that if all activities to which 
the infliction of pain is incidental are to be considered inimical to 
Ethics there are few practices, if there are any, which would not 
have tobe condemned. We give pain when we break in a horse, or 
when we flog a criminal, or when we shoulder out a rival in trade. 
Giving pain, physical or mental, is inseparable from almost every 
act a man performs. This, of course, Mr. Spencer knows. He is 
tireless in his insistence that, as the strong, fulfilling their natures, 
act and rise, the weak must fall and suffer, and that, indeed, the 
race benefits in proportion as the weak succumb. Why, then, does 
Mr. Spencer entertain this scruple about the pain which man in- 
flicts upon the birds and beasts he wishes to slay? Perhaps the 
reader will imagine that it is because the pain which the sports- 
man gives is inflicted wantonly. The sportsman, it may be said, is 
in no actual need of the birds and beasts: he kills them merely 
for the pleasure which the act of killing gives. Now, what- 
ever might be said in favour of such considerations against 
sport, they do not constitute the reason for Mr. Spencer's 
disapproval. A casual reading of what he says might give us the 
idea that pain in itself, the pain of the quarry, is the sufficient 
cause why sport is to be reprehended; but that is not Mr. 
Spencer’s proposition. He has absolutely no regard, in his 
Evolutionary Ethics, for the sensibilities of the birds and beasts. 
When he speaks of cruelty he is thinking, not of the birds and 
beasts at all, but of the men. It is because men suffer, or are pre- 
sumed to suffer, a certain deterioration of character, not because 
the birds and beasts suffer through terror and in their sinews, that 
Mr. Spencer holds sport a matter for reprobation. Our statement 
about his absolute callousness as regards the sentient creatures 
which the sportsman pursues and slays is not put down in haste, nor 
in exaggeration. Its truth is made so evident by Mr. Spencer himself 
that he seems to have been, inadvertently, at particular pains to 
impress it upon us. Field-sports, he tells us, are less reprehensible 
than prize-fighting and bull-baiting because the pain which they 
inflict is “ less conspicuous:” being less conspicuous, it has a less 
realistic reflex existence in the sensibilities of men themselves. It 
is for the same reason that killing a salmon is ethically less repre- 
hensible than killing a stag: the organism of the fish is so much 
more than the stag’s unlike that of a man that the manifestations of 
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the pain which it suffers inflict upon him much less suffering of the 
reflex kind. The specialization of sympathies, which Evolutionary 
Ethics regards as a fact to be acquiesced in with clear conscience, is 
so wide in its possibilities that the slaughter of a creature so far re- 
moved from similitude to man that its agonies were not imaginatively 
communicable to himself would escape Mr. Spencer’s reprobation 
altogether. Sport, in short, is anti-ethical not on account of the 
animal’s suffering in itself, but solely because the perception of that 
suffering produces an imaginative suffering in man, or, by inducing 
callousness, “ vitiates social life.” 

Now, we must not overlook the fact that, as the science of Ethics 
is concerned with man exclusively, any proposition in it is to be 
tested by reference to man alone. Mr. Spencer's synthetic 
philosophy, like Plato’s and every other, is an attempt to 
systematize man’s intellectual conditions into an assurance that the 
destiny of the man, individually and as a race, is, or may become, 
all that it ought to be: such a destiny towards “the making of 
Man” as may be contemplated from “ the heights of thought” with 
equanimity. Ethics is the science of human character seeking 
perfection, or willing to become perfect. Thus, in ethical thought, 
man is philosophically detached from all other species of sentient 
creatures. Their existence, their possibilities of suffering and of 
welfare, are to be considered only in as far as man’s practical 
relationships to them impose upon him a choice in the matter of 
conduct : only in as far as his attitude towards them may affect his 
attitude towards himself, towards society, towards the destiny of his 
race. There would, then, be no scientific criticism of Mr. Spencer’s 
system in any reflection which natural feeling might cast upon the 
calm indifference with which he regards the suffering of animals in 
itself. That and all other objective phenomena are to be considered 
only in their relation to “the making of Man,” or to the marring. 
The question, therefore, is: Does the attitude towards sport which 
Mr. Spencer recommends subserve the purpose of Ethics, which 
is to set forth those principles of conduct the adoption of which 
will make, as regards the individual and the race, towards 
perfection ? 

Here, for a moment, there again arises a question of fact of which 
Mr. Spencer disposed inconsiderately. If we are right in believing 
that field-sports do not degrade the character of the men who 
engage in them, sport cannot come for denouncement within the 
purview of Evolutionary Ethics. According to Mr. Spencer, any 
action which does not lead to a deterioration of man’s character is 
not anti-ethical; and, therefore, sport, if it were to be held a 
practice of that kind, would have to be declared, in respect of the 
opportunity it affords for the improving exercise of skill, positively 
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in accord with Ethics. Let that pass, however ; let us assume that 
Mr. Spencer is right about sport, and that the world at large is 
wrong ; and let us see what manner of perfection it is to which 
abstinence from sport conduces. Let us see what sort of moralists 
we are to be when Evolutionary Ethics has completed “the making 
of Man.” 

Evolutionary Ethics, as has been noted, mitigates its reprobation 
ot sport as the obviousness of the pain which sport inflicts dimin- 
ishes. Mr. Spencer himself has given instances ; but, in order that 
there may be no dubiety in the ultimate conclusion to which an 
examination of his Ethics will lead, we will state another case, a 
case presenting the objectionable quality of sport in an intensity so 
harrowing that it could not be exceeded. A friend of ours had been 
fishing and shooting, now and then, for three years; but he had not 
within that time happened to hit a hare. At length, in the High- 
lands, he set out in search of white hares. Heshot one. There and 
then he vowed he would never shoot again. Why was that? Our 
friend’s explanation was that the cry of the hare was so pitiable 
that the creature’s agony must have been very great, and that he 
realised it was wrong to inflict such pain. Now, the cry of a hare 
on the moment of being shot is exactly like that of a baby in a 
spasm of pain. Was not that the real reason why our friend abjured 
the gun? He had shot birds innumerable without a qualm ; but at 
his first hare his qualms were overwhelming. What had stirred his 
conscience? Was it the suffering of the hare? He himself sup- 
posed it was; but there is reason for believing that the cause was 
suffering on his own part. Undoubtedly he had pity for the hare; 
practically all men have pity for the suffering; but if it had not 
been for the pain refracted into his own sensibilities he would have 
been merrily among the grouse at this moment. The baby-like cry 
of the hare set the faculty of association to work; the pain which 
the ery expressed became his own, intensely, in a moment; and he 
was filled with pity, not for the hare, but for himself. An analogy 
to his case was that of the man whose wife, in agony from tooth- 
ache, asked him to go with her to the dentist’s. What! Go to see 
her suffer? He could not possibly do so: his love for her, he ex- 
plained, was too great. She went alone, then, unsupported by the 
bodily presence of sympathy; while he, at home, quite honestly 
caressing himself over his tender consideration for his wife’s feelings, 
was in reality aglow with a very active consideration for his own. 

That worthy man, as an exponent of sensitiveness, was, uncon- 
sciously, a lucid exponent of Evolutionary Ethics. He believed he 
was an altruist, and that consideration for the suffering of another 
was what determined his action. In reality, he was an egoist of the 
deepest dye; hedonistic to the last degree. The course he adopted 
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was exactly the opposite of that into which an unselfish con- 
sideration would have led him. It will have been observed that 
in one respect his case was practically analogous to that of the 
men whose attitude in relation to sport is approved by Evolu- 
tionary Ethics. He abstained from the dental chamber not 
because what was to happen there would be painful to his wife, but 
because it would be painful to himself. Now, to call his abstinence 
ethical is to proclaim Ethics the science of moral cowardice. This 
conclusion, which is inevitable in his case, must be more respect- 
fully applied to the case of those who, abstaining from field-sports, 
win the approbation of Mr. Spencer; yet it can be shown that 
those abstainers are moral cowards in a measure much greater 
than even he was. He, after all, the quarry being his own wife, may 
have been moved to some extent by genuine consideration for 
suffering outside himself. Although his own imaginative suffering 
at the prospect of the forceps had much the larger share in his 
motive, a reluctance at the thought of assisting at his wife’s pain 
may, undoubtedly, have had weight with him; and it may be that to 
that small extent he was truly, though ineffectually, altruistic. The 
man who abstains from the moors, however, may be held to be abso- 
lutely selfish. He keeps away simply and solely because considera- 
tion for his own feelings, which he takes to be obedience to his 
conscience, overcomes a natural inclination. He knows quite well 
that, whether he shoots and fishes or does not shoot and fish, the 
birds and the beasts and the fishes will be killed: if not by men 
who had been sportsmen, they having unanimously adopted Evolu- 
tionary Ethics, by butchers of some sort, butchers, whose methods 
will be indefinably crueller than those of sport. This, then, is a 
fact which must be faced: If we adopt the teaching of Evolu- 
tionary Ethics, we adopt the principles of the moral coward. Our 
conduct is determined not by any frank consideration of the 
subject-matter, but merely by the feeling that if we shirk the issue 
altogether our conscience will be free to caress itself. To what 
end? If we are to believe Mr. Spencer, it is towards “the 
making of Man,” the completed welfare of the race; but is it 
possible to believe in that either in nature or in scientific revelation 
there is any sanction for such an assumption ? 

Surely it is not. The reasons for our opinion are too numer- 
ous to be stated exhaustively; but we must endeavour to state 
the two which are outstanding. In the first place, nature, when 
it is not thwarting itself through introspection and distrust of 
its own instincts, is nothing if it is not sportsmanlike. All living 
creatures prey upon others, and find pleasure in doing so. That 
is shocking at first thought; but it is not so on deeper reflection. 
For their own sakes, all species have to be “ kept down” by other 
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species. If they were not kept down in that way, they would be 
in a worse. They would prey upon themselves, as in an over- 
stocked deer-forest; or they would be preyed upon by disease, 
as in a crowded salmon river. Universal sport, then, is the 
alternative to universal fratricide modified by universal plague. 
That all creatures, including men, find pleasure in sport at the 
behest of nature is a familiar cause of disquiet to minds of the 
moralising kind; but it is the worst of all possible reasons for 
looking askance at sport. Nature would have been demoniacal 
indeed if, having ordained a perpetual necessity for the keeping- 
down process, it had made the process unpleasurable to those 
who have to carry it out. To reproach nature because it is “red 
in tooth and claw,” and not in constant introspective agony because 
it is so, is, therefore, rank ingratitude, fundamental impiety. It 
is to overlook the fact that the Ruler of the universe, or what the 
Evolutionist would call the Law of the Cosmos, being on the whole 
beneficent, has provided that the struggle for survival, which is 
necessary to the welfare of creation, shall, in the main, be an affair 
to rejoice in. It is to be a deeply sceptical moral coward. Is it not 
incredible that the salvation of man is to be found in the exaltation 
of the sceptical moral coward into the seat of the prophet ? To hold 
that not incredible would be to affront the intuitions of humanity. 
In the second place, if the race is to be saved by a prophet at all, 
it is to be saved by a true prophet. Evolutionary Ethics makes a 
man a false one. As the propounder of a scientific revelation, he is 
obviously preposterous. He believes himself an altruist : he thinks 
that his morality is in consideration of the interests of others, of 
the race at large, especially of posterity. In reality, as we have shown, 
an analysis of his motives will reveal that he is an egoist: that he 
considers himself alone. Clarified thus, the message of Evolutionary 
Ethics is nothing new. It is old, old as the hills, in two respects. 
It is no more than the familiar delusion of moral cowards that 
moral cowardice is self-sacrifice; and, as selfishness is no less 
selfishness because it springs from one motive instead of springing 
from another, preferring immunity from refracted pain to the plea- 
sure of satisfying an instinct, it is rank hedonism, not altruism at all. 

It becomes clear, then, why Mr. Spencer could not but be 
disappointed with the extent to which the Doctrine of Evolution 
has furnished guidance. What else could have been expected ? 
The Doctrine of Evolution was no more than the systematized 
statement of “right feelings enlightened by cultivated intelligence,” 
of the nature of man rationally introspective : how, then, could it 
be expected to overturn the conclusions of common-sense, of 
human nature interpreting itself? To have expected this, as 
we began by remarking, would have been to mistake Evolution 
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for an invention of man, whilst in reality it is, presumably, the 
generic law of God, or of nature; and to assume that an invention 
of man was capable of upsetting the order of the universe. 

Man, by virtue of what Mr. Huxley calls the “malady of 
thought;” or by vice of it, has fallen into error, into an error much 
more astounding than any from which Modern Thought, in its 
protest against the religions which seemed to make humanity 
dependent, sought to liberate society. He has philosophized him- 
self, drifted, into the assumption that he stands apart from nature. 
He has assumed that he can improve upon his instincts. 
That is the explanation of Ethics. Nature abhorring a vacuum, 
Ethics is flooding the vacancy left by the ebb of Religion. Now, 
what is Ethics? It is Religion in a new guise. It has all the 
assumptions of the religions. It assumes that there is to be a 
“making of Man”; it assumes that man, to be saved, has need 
to be moral; and in place of “grace” it postulates the authority 
of intellect. Its assumptions are not self-evident propositions. 
We have only to read the book of nature to see that death, not 
life, damnation, not salvation, is apparently the rule of the uni- 
verse, a rule from the working of which we eventually escape. 
if we escape at all, not by any taking thought on our own 
part, but by a miraculous intervention in our behalf; and we 
have only to read the works of Mr. Spencer to see that to err 
in conduct is human in humanity at large, and that to err in 
thought is inevitable to humanity in the study. Evolutionary Ethics 
solves no problem. It only puts the old, the everlasting, problem 
into a new statement. It puts it, moreover, into a statement in- 
volving invitations to scepticism indefinably greater than those 
with which the Christian revelation is accompanied. [Ft invites us 
believe that man is on the “heights of thought” when he is, self- 
evident, querulous, flagrant, in an abyss of perplexity; it invites us 
to believe that the “making of Man” is to come from sophistical 
introspection dissolving in moral cowardice ; it invites us to believe 
at once that there is no God and that nature is evolving a substi- 
tute by making man a liar to himself and an impostor to his 
race. 

All this, as Mr. Huxley has hinted, comes of supposing that 
Ethics is anything other than a rebel against nature, which is 
invincible. An acute thinker has suggested that in pointing out 
the error of Mr. Spencer, the mistake of taking it for granted that 
what are called the bad qualities in man’s character are less part 
and parcel of nature than the good, Mr. Huxley himself has 
raised a fresh fallacy to be overthrown, the assumption that 
Ethics is an energy outside nature. If both good and evil are 
inherent in man, this critic has said, must not the ethical 
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tendency have the same source? If so, why does Mr. Huxley 
speak of “the struggle between nature and ethics,” as if nature 
and ethics were separate? It is a pointed criticism; but it in- 
volves an oversight. Like nearly every other untenable proposition 
in philosophy, it is based upon a confusion of terms. Even as Mr. 
Spencer vitiates his proposition about field-sports by speaking 
of cruelty and the infliction of pain as if they were the 
same thing, Mr. Huxley’s critic errs by assuming that Ethics 
is morality. If Ethics were morality Mr. Huxley would have 
been convicted of a lapse in reasoning, for morality is un- 
doubtedly natural; but Ethics is not morality. It purports to be 
the science of morality, and is, therefore, as different from moral- 
ity as mind is from metaphysics, or as energy is from engineering, 
or as the material of any other science is from the science itself 
As many a science is, like that of electricity, a struggle between 
man and nature, Mr. Huxley, reviewing the philosophy of the 
day, was quite within his right in treating the subject as he did 
treat it. He was so, that is to say, if he were willing to allow 
Ethics to be what it purports to be, a science. He might, however, 
have been less liberal. He might have raised “the previous ques- 
tion,” and argued that, whilst moral tendencies are to be detected 
in all races of men, there is not, never has been, and never can be, 
a genuine science of the subject. The phenomena which the 
science would have to overtake are practically measureless in their 
number already, and the phenomena that lie in the potentialities of 
the future are quite unthinkable. Man, even in a comparatively well- 
ordered society such as our own, is infinite in the variety of his 
impulses and his ideas, his instincts as to right and wrong, his 
prevision for himself or for the race, his aversion from thought 
about either beyond the day after to-morrow ; and there are not a 
few possibilities, such as that of the gradual overrunning of Europe 
and the United States by the negro, each one of which is sufficient 
to revolutionize any established conception of his duty towards the 
race. It may be said, however, that what philosophy really invites 
us to consider, when it speaks of “ the struggle between nature and 
ethics,” is a struggle between certain natural forces within civilized 
man himself,a struggle now between good and evil, and anon, more 
usually, between ignorance and knowledge that the truth is lacking. 
Even so, there can never, excepting to Omniscience, be a science 
of ethics. To assume that there can be is to affect certitude as 
to what the issue of the struggle is to be. There is no means 
other than that certitude by which the principle of the science 
can be determined. It has to be said for Mr. Spencer that that 
fact has never been absent from his mind. He really has gone to 
the issue of the struggle for his principle. He has conceived the 
state of society thousands of years hence; he has conceived 
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humanity made perfect ; and he has drawn from the picture the 
secret by which he solves the problem presented by society at this 
moment. Lending unity to his very impressive work, that is so 
far well; but it is an act which Evolution, if we may for the 
moment speak of it as a personal abstraction with feelings to be 
affronted, may reasonably resent. The business of the devotee of 
Evolution is to explain how things came to be as they are. He has 
scarcely yet discharged that task so well as to be justified in 
venturing an explanation of how they are to be long ages hence. 
He is not yet such an unquestionable historian that he is entitled 
to assume the mantle of the prophet. He is especially wanting in 
qualifications to deal prospectively with the moral character of the 
race when the making of Man is complete. If only it were certain 
that the happenings of the next few thousand years would 
obligingly fulfil the Evolutionist’s estimate of what is the main 
stream of tendency, and what the backwash, some notion of the 
physical appearance of posterity might be entertainable ; but there 
is no certainty either in the condition or in the estimate with which 
the condition might co-operate in prophecy. Mr. Spencer thinks 
that the tendency of civilization is towards the disappearance of 
“militarism” and of sport. If he is right, it is quite certain that the 
race will physically decline. The evolution of man’s morals would 
produce the involution of his physique. He may not be right, 
however. If he is not, nothing which he has written about the evolu- 
tion of Ethics will be realized as “ the making of Man” goes on. The 
inmaking of man’s social and racial morals is entirely subsidiary to 
the very conditions which, as regards the future, cannot possibly 
be apprehended. It will be ordered one way if Mr. Spencer is right 
in his estimate of what is the stream of tendency, and what the back- 
wash; in quite the other if he is wrong. There is a further 
difficulty. Whilst it is certain that social and racial morals 
are determined by physical conditions, such as those which are con- 
stituted by militarism and sport on the one hand, such as those 
which are constituted by universal peace and personal squeainishness 
on the other, it is certain, also, that the regimen of militarism and 
sport, which in evolving men improves them physically, and the 
regimen of the contrary conditions, which leads to his involution 
physically, are, in as far as they are the results of something beyond 
natural instinct, the results of reflection. Man’s dominant molecule 
in the moral department may, that is to say, determine what is to be 
his dominant molecule in the physical. Which is the cause, and 
which the consequence : instinct or introspection? No man can give 
a definite answer to that question, which puts the problem of “ the 
struggle between nature and ethics” into a nutshell. All that 
is known, all that ever can be known, is that sometimes instinct is 
the cause, and sometimes introspection. Which is which may 
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depend upon any of innumerable conditions. A widespread 
adversity in economic affairs, such as that under which all Europe 
is now suffering, may put introspection on the throne, or it may 
give the reins to the doctrinaires of militarism: its choice may be 
largely determined, one of these days, by an Emperor's sleepless 
night, producing bad temper, or by his refreshing slumber, 
attuning him to sympathy with the Socialist Congress. The 
same issue may be resolved one way by the event of our next 
great poet being a Tennyson; it may be resolved in another by 
his being a Shelley. Chronology itself has influence. At the 
end of a century, civilization is in the mood of a man on the 
eve of his birthday, self-critical and apprehensive. Introspection 
has the upper hand with all Europe and America now because the 
infinitude of time happens to be lost in the measurement of years, 
and we are approaching the end of one of their countless hundreds. 
With such a cloud of witnesses, who is to array the portents? The 
oracle cannot be interpreted. His visage is hidden in impenetrable 
mists. This alone is certain. Evolutionary Ethics will not give 
a new faith to many of those to whom the speculations of the 
thinkers who have formulated it, depriving them of the old, have 
taught the methods of rationalism. Points of interrogation rise 
up against it at every turn. The general result seems to be that 
its Evolution is involution, and its Ethics profound immorality. 
Meanwhile, pending the result of the Evolutionist’s further en- 
deavours to make the one whitewash the other, and to bring any 
evolution at all out of such sterile incompatibilities of temper, let 
us, reverting to our proposition that there can be no science of Ethics, 
show cause of our own for thinking so. Morality, acquiescence in 
those innate perceptions of right and wrong which are independent 
alike of social and international conditions and of the fleeting 
centuries, ceases to be moral when it becomes self-conscious. It 
becomes priggisin then, and proceeds in galloping consumption to the 
final degeneracy which supervenes when “the malady of thought ” 
has made us distrust natural instincts sufficiently to find no shame 
in unnatural paradox. We trust the race too much to believe that 
that tendency will extend very far beyond the salons of the Fabian. 
Most Englishmen will agree in a preference for the meditative 
humility of the orthodox, or the unreflecting arrogance of the 
cleanly heathen, to the Humanity of the Comtist, or the true 
inwardness of the transcendental person who babbles Christian 
Socialism, Ibsenity, Platonic Love, Altruistic Individualism, and 
so on, and, while he wantons in fallacies worse than any Shaker 
ever perpetrated, believes he is on the Heights of Thought, engaged 
in the Making of Man. 


W. Eart Hopason. 


HOPS AND HOP-PICKERS. 


AsouTt the beginning of September the hops take on with more or 
less intensity that bright golden hue which makes the hop-grower 
fix the day for the beginning of the picking and prepare his barns 
and cattle-sheds for the reception of his somewhat peculiar guests, 
the pickers. An uncommonly anxious time is at hand for the 
farmer. For three weeks or so he must be here, there, and every- 
where, and answer questions as promptly as a mere piece of modern 
mysterious mechanism. From six o’clock or thereabouts until 
sunset the hands will be in the fields, in most undoubted need of 
exceedingly close control. All day and all night the kilns are in 
operation, drying the fragrant hop-cones. The heat of the kilns 
must be regulated with extreme delicacy. A little neglect or heed- 
lessness on the part of the men in charge will render hundreds of 
bushels of hops worthless ina few minutes. The farmer may have 
very careful subordinates for the kiln-work ; but, since his income 
depends almost wholly upon the result of this work, he will not be 
likely to leave them to their own devices. Added to these and 
the ordinary calls of the farmer’s life is the responsibility of the 
hundreds of pickers, stowed for the night about his premises. In 
all probability the premises are of very inflammable materials. 
Pipes are strictly forbidden in the dormitories; but you cannot 
put the pickers upon their honour and feel satisfied that all will 
be well. Not a bit of it. They would smoke though there were 
gunpowder in the sheds—if they thought they could do it without 
being caught. It is significant that many large fires in Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire have originated during the hopping. The 
farmer remembers this, and is never free from anxiety until the 
last bushel of green and golden cones has been thrown into the 
kiln, and he can pay the pickers and have done with them until a 
new partridge season begins. 

For eleven months in the year life at a hop-farm is dull. The 
excitement of the hopping is therefore keen. Until the harvest is 
ready the farmer is concerned mainly with the protection of his 
plants from blight and mould. If he is a scientific farmer he is 
dissatisfied with the old-fashioned method of merely setting a 
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stick in the ground, binding the stem of the hop to the stick, 
and leaving the rest to chance. High winds are a bar to the hop’s 
progress. This obstacle is nowadays often combated with long 
screens of matting. The hop repays such care with evident grati- 
tude. Further, the modern hop-grower prefers to dispense with 
the hop-poles; he trusts to yarn. From timber supports at the 
side of the garden, ladders of wire and wood (the spokes being of 
wood) run horizontally, at a height of about twelve feet, the entire 
length of each row of plants. To these ladders the hops are 
attached by the fibre. Few sights are prettier than such a hop- 
garden. The plants climb to the ladders, and then cross and meet 
each other, with masses of pendant cones. You may thus look 
down the long avenues and see nothing above you but the green 
vine-like leaves and the golden hops. 

The negligent farmer takes little precaution against mould or 
blight. During the picking you often hear old hands among the 
bines growling about the various contrivances against disease in 
the hops, and declaring that twenty or thirty years ago, when all 
growers were like the less enterprising farmers of to-day, the hops 
were as good as, or better than, the best now produced. The 
practical men can afford to laugh at these ancients and their talk. 
They know that their brand has a repute in public market which 
justifies them in their course of conduct, and so they continue to 
drench their plants and watch over them to the very last. The 
wheel-ruts between the rows, which indicate the passage of the 
washing machine with its lateral sprays, indicate also the fields of 
the careful as opposed to the careless farmer. 

Mould is the worst of the hops’ enemies. Often this gets such 
a grip on the hopyard that picking is a waste of time and money. 

There are also in the midlands three or four little grubs, which 
do not, however, seem to be very predaceous. They go by the 
name of Hop Dog, Black Jack, Silver Streak, and so on. Silver 
Streak is the least unwelcome. The experienced hopper of 
Worcestershire, if he (or, more often, she) has the grower’s interests 
at heart, rather likes to discover the Silver Streak worm among 
the pungent petals of the hop-cone. It is fancied that the hops 
on that particular picking will fetch as many pounds per pocket 
as there are silver lines on the grub. Apart from this forecasting 
property, the Silver Streak is really a pretty little creature. 

Now, assuming that the hops have come through their adoles- 
cence, and show undoubted signs of maturity, what is the farmer’s 
course of procedure to secure the pickers? Obviously, he is quite 
as much dependent upon them, for their help, as they are dependent 
upon him for the few shillings a week they can earn. 

Well, as a rule it may be taken for granted that the hop-grower 
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has had land under hops for many years. He has therefore esta- 
blished a connection and a reputation among such of the towns- 
people as regularly migrate into the country during the picking 
season. The Worcestershire farmer of whom I think while I write 
this article has the record of his hopyard for more than two hundred 
years. It may well happen, therefore, that in his case the great 
grandparents of certain of the poor who pick in his fields to-day 
worked for his great grandfather a century ago. 

Most of the pickers seem to be like the swallows: they return, 
if possible, to their old haunts year after year. 

Generally, however, the farmer writes to an agent in one or two 
of the neighbouring towns, and through this agent procures the 
hands he requires. The agent is probably a woman and a picker 
herself. Her speciality lies in her administrative power and in her 
extensive acquaintance with the poor and needy who are willing, if 
they can, to earn an honest pound or two. To this woman the 
farmer transmits a lump sum for the payment of the railway fares 
of the fifty or a hundred or two hundred pickers. She then gathers 
her brood at the station on a prescribed morning and carries them 
to their destination. 

Just as the growers of the home countries rely upon Whitechapel 
and Bermondsey for help in the picking, Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire draw their hands mainly from Birmingham, Dudley, 
the chain and nail district, Kidderminster, and Stourbridge. The 
supply of pickers is far from being always in excess of the demand. 
The emigrants from the towns (they have the look of emigrants of 
the lowest kind, poor creatures) are therefore supplemented by 
tramps, gipsies, and any other outsiders who may offer their 
services. The hop-grower makes no inquisition into the character 
and morals of his hands. It is not his affair,so long as they behave 
themselves decently while on his property. 

It is the family parties among the pickers that are the most in- 
teresting. You see them complete: father, mother, girls and boys 
between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age, little children and 
the inevitable baby in arms. This last little mortal is a terror to 
the person unused to humanity in the earliest stage. Its squalls 
are resonant and shrill, and the ill-judged slaps with which its 
harassed mother rewards it do but add to the noise. The pickers 
stand about with bags and baggage of cooking-pot, frying-pan, «c., 
and have a woful gift of getting in the way of the porters, who do 
not show them much consideration, Now and again an anxious 
mother shrieks for Mary Jane, or Billy, so that she may be heard a 
hundred miles away; and it may happen that a sudden disagree- 
ment between two persons (no matter how trivial its origin) results 
forthwith in a battle royal on the platform. The ordinary railway 
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travellers leave them to themselves or stroll up to gaze at them as 
if they were merely animated curiosities. For the most part the 
pickers are carried in special carriages and at about five-eights 
of the ordinary fares. 

With these denizens of the slums, temporarily self-exiled, may 
be seen not a few others of a better station. Depression in trade is 
of course responsible for their presence here. It is sad to find men, 
still in the prime of life, who have been wont to earn £3 to £4 a 
week as iron-workers, forced to compete with the women as hop- 
pickers for 9s. or 10s. a week. Here, again, are a couple of carpet- 
makers. The factory at which they were employed came to grief 
a month ago. They state, with an oath, that there doesn’t seem to 
be room for them anywhere, and so they are going to try the pick- 
ing. Even work at three-halfpence an hour is better than no work, 
The genus rogue and vagabond also must be acknowledged. Its 
representatives are young men with the physiognomies of criminals, 
who lounge among the young women of the troop with their hands 
in their pockets, their pipes in their mouths, and abundant blas- 
pheiies on their tongues. Lastly, mention may be made of certain 
isolated integers who have shipwrecked on beer and kindred temp- 
tations. They wear their threadbare and shiny coats with a certain 
shamefacedness, and they are indisposed to be intimate with their 
fellow-workers. As like as not, if you exchange a word with them, 
they say something about being in ill-health and advice they have 
received as to the salutary physical results of a week or two in the 
hop-gardens. 

It may be assumed that the farmer, unless he be devoid of all 
humanity, does what he can to make the hop-picking time as little 
arduous for his “hands” as possible. Carts and waggons meet the 
trains and convey the workers to the hopyard. Here the women 
first of all settle their quarters in the various barns and stables 
apportioned to them. Then, without delay, all get to work among 
the bines. 

It is work of the most simple kind. A hundred or two “cribs,” 
or cradles of wooden frames with sacking slung concavely, are 
disposed about the yard to be picked. Each crib is numbered. 
The hands generally work in partnership and divide the earnings 
of their crib. A family of five or six may have a crib to them- 
selves, little children just able to get their heads and hands over 
the side of the crib being made to work by their parents. Only 
the babies are excused. These lie about in the yard, bedded on 
the stripped bines, alternately sleeping and crying. Towards 
evening the weariness is apt to be universal—from the master (the 
“boss” or “ gaffer”), and his friends the bushellers, down to the 
youngest of the children. Even in fine weather, therefore, hop- 
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picking for a living is not quite the picturesque child’s-play it is 
often thought to be. A succession of rainy days makes the “hands” 
extremely miserable, and results in inflammation of the lungs and 
other diseases. Occasionally there is a death during the picking. 
It is not remarkable that this should be so when we consider the 
privations to which many of the workers have been subjected 
before their journey, and their weakly condition. 

The working day in the hopyard begins with full daylight. By 
six o’clock the barns let loose their inmates, and a procession of 
the pickers wends its way through the meadows and orchards 
towards the field of labour. There is plenty of water for them if 
they like to wash ; but they are quite content with their evening 
ablutions, and for the most part step from under the sackcloth 
blankets provided by the farmer, stretch themselves, yawn, grumble 
a little at they scarcely know what, and set off. The women en- 
cumber themselves with pots, kettles, provisions, and babies. 
After an hour or two of picking, fires are lit among the stripped 
bine-stalks, and a score of simple breakfasts are prepared. 

The pay they get is not magnificent. It averages twopence a 
bushel of cleanly-picked hops, and the person who can pick twelve 
bushels in the day is reckoned a skilful and practised hand. 
Women, as one would expect, are better at it than men. They 
strip a cluster of the cones in the time it takes the inexperienced 
man to detach three or four cones only. They talk and sing, too, 
all the while, in a manner that is highly irritating to certain of the 
men. There are all sorts and conditions in the hop-garden ; so that, 
while on the one hand you may hear girls chanting improper 
music-hall catches, you have only to listen with the other ear to be 
charmed by the hymns of Moody and Sankey and the Salvation 
Army. The men, as I have hinted, work more silently and with a 
certain moroseness. It is with them that the customary strike 
initiates in the middle of the picking. Either the hops are too 
small or the pay is too little—the pretext is readily found. During 
the strike the farmer and his family may well be anxious; but the 
difficulty soon arranges itself, and the men set to again with a few 
hearty oaths as a relief to their feelings. 

Among the local agricultural hands in the hop-garden one often 
hears very forcible accounts of the ferocity of the pickers. “They’d 
as soon stick a knife into you as look at you,” is a remark that was 
offered to me from several of them. Yet if they are left to them- 
selves and their own ways, in so far as these do not affect the well- 
being of their neighbours and the property of the farmer, they 
seem sufficiently inoffensive. 

It is a very stern occasion with some of them. This probably 
is the last spell of regular work they can hope for in the year. 
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Upon their hop earnings they must live through the winter. 
Hence the almost brutal way in which they force their children 
to toil with them all day long. The little creatures soon tire of 
standing at the bin or crib. After seven or eight hours of it they 
are well-nigh exhausted. But if they hang their heads, whimper, 
and relax their efforts, the more merciless fathers and mothers 
(and some of them are bad specimens) curse them into renewed 
activity or stimulate them with blows. A family of five or six, 
working hard ten or twelve hours a day, may at the end of the 
time receive £6. Their expenses in the meantime are, of course, 
trivial. There is no luxury about the al fresco meals of the hop- 
picker, and he may be relied upon to make the most of any pro- 
visions which the farmer distributes among the troop. 

The animation of the scene in the hopyard is increased by the 
brisk going and coming of the waggons. As fast as the cribs are 
filled the bushellers or measurers empty them, recording the num- 
ber of bushels to the credit of the various cribs, all of which are 
numbered. The pickers do not spare the bushellers who press the 
hops tightly into the measure, or are very particular about the 
number of leaves left among the cones. But the farmer's interests 
have to be considered, and so the measurers are apt to be more 
scrupulous than the pickers. As fast as they are measured the 
hops are sacked and hoisted on to the waggons. The waggons 
convey them straight to the kilns. There they are disposed with- 
out loss of time, and subjected to a drying of about twelve hours. 
After the drying comes the packing, which, formerly done by hu- 
man feet, is now done by machinery. The hop, therefore, arrives 
at the pocket in a very short space of time. It is recorded how 
the first pocket of a season was picked, dried and packed, sent 
from Kent to London, sold by auction, pressed anew, encased, 
banded with iron, and despatched a second time, all in the day. 
Expedition is highly necessary in all the processes of preparing 
hops for the market. The aroma of the hops is of so fugitive a 
kind that what is first-class to-day may be reckoned third-class or 
fourth-class the day after to-morrow. 

The perfume of the hopfield is one of its pleasantest characteris- 
tics. It is a bitter-sweet like nothing else. I heard an old woman 
picker remark, as she sniffed it eagerly, “I feels better soon as ever 
I has it in my nose.” This dame swore by it as a remedy for rheu- 
matism. It is also popularly supposed to be a purifier of the blood. 
I believe it is a fact that at no time has the cholera got a footing in 
the hop districts of England. As a soporific the scent is admittedly 
valuable. Few vocations entail such sound sleep at the end of the 
day as hop-picking; nor can this be attributed solely to the mere 
physical fatigue of standing twelve hours in the open air. The 
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old-fashioned notion of baffling insomnia with a pillow stuffed with 
hops is not to be despised. 

This hop aroma proceeds from the yellow seeds or pollen at the 
base of the interior of the cone, and the roots of the petals them- 
selves. Herein lies the virtue of the hop. The more oily and ad- 
hesive the kernel of the cone the better the condition of the plant. 
An experienced picker said to me the other day, as she showed her 
black guinmy fingers, “I likes to feel them stick together.” 

A proof of the ripeness of the hop may be had in the lively rustle 
of its petals as you crush it gently between finger and thumb. It 
ought to be almost as crisp as a bank note. On the other hand, a 
flaccid cone is not appreciated, though the drying in the kilns, of 
course, soon changes its character. 

The white cowls of the kilns are as picturesque a property of the 
hop-farm as the hop-gardens themselves. Seen nestling in the 
pretty, dimpled, green hollows of the hop counties, they seem, 
at first, nothing but an eccentric sort of chimney. In effect, 
however, these rotatory cowls are very necessary for the prepa- 
ration of the hops. When the cones have been emptied into the 
upper chamber of the kiln and spread over the floor to a uniform 
depth of about a foot, the heat from the furnace below soon sets a 
racy sort of vapour ascending from the hops. This finds its vent 
from the cowls. As the hops are brought hither to be dried, in the 
event of rain an ordinary chimney would not protect them from a 
certain amount of moisture from above. Hence the cowl, which 
always has its back to the wind. The shutters with which some 
kilns are furnished answer the same purpose: the leeward side only 
is opened as a vent for the smoke. Like the natural aroma of the 
hop, the vapour emitted by the heat is of a sleep-inducing kind. 
It is conceivable that the man who endured it for long would not 
wake again in this life. 

The heat of this furnace-room below the kiln is kept at from 90° 
to 110°. Three or four fires are kindled in large braziers; and to 
each brazier a tin of sulphur is affixed. The fumes from the sulphur 
make the atmosphere insufferable to the novice. In wet weather, 
however, the hop-pickers are only too much pleased to be allowed to 
dry themselves more or less in the kilns, though they come out 
spluttering for breath every half-minute or so. 

Wet weather is distinctly a curse to the picker. In the first 
place, it makes the soil of the hopfield (a loamy clay) so tenacious 
and boggy that a child may almost get held fast in it. The wretched- 
ness of standing for twelve hours in the rain without protection is 
sufficiently evident. At such times the babies and very small 
children must be left in the barns with someone to take care of 
them, and their plaintive howls add to the prevalent discomfort. 
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Nor does the end of the day’s work bring much physical relief to 
the pickers: they have to cook their supper in the open, go to bed 
in their sodden clothes, and take their chance of the consequences. 

There have been movements in certain quarters to improve the 
condition of the hop-hands. Annually, the provincial Press has a 
fit of interest in the poor people. Why, it is asked, cannot the 
farmers be compelled to erect proper accommodation for their 
humble nomadic servants? The counter plea of the farmer is 
obvious. They cannot afford to do it. They do all they can 
reasonably be expected to do for their “hands,” and, in some cases, 
a great deal more. Hop-growing is a highly-speculative business. 
A failure of the crop one year may well ruina man. Besides, on 
considering the class of people who pick the hops, it may well be 
urged that they are better cared for by the farmer than they would 
be in their own homes, if they have homes. 

This is true up to a certain point. The hardship consists in the work 
being so unmistakably tolerable in fine weather only. Even as itis, 
there are farms where buildings almost of a model kind are placed 
at the disposal of the pickers. The sexes are separated. There 
are cooking places under cover and facilities for drying clothes. 

For the most part, it is, however, a curious scene indeed that the 
stranger beholds, in the night, on the hop-farm. Imagine two or 
three hundred men, women, and children, camped about the foal- 
yard, and the other open spaces of the farm, with a dozen fires 
burning in their midst, upon which herrings and bacon are being 
cooked, and kettles boiled. Where it is possible, they use bricks, logs, 
and other odds and ends of the farm premises, for seats. Many of 
them, however, are squatted on their haunches, supporting their jaws 
with their palms, and gazing on the fire in a lack-lustre way. Here 
you may see men stripped to the waist for a wash, and there girls 
and women washing and combing their hair. Hard by are the 
orchards, with brand-new notices forbidding all theft of apples or 
mushrooms. It is impossible entirely to check the unruly wills and 
affections of such a throng of people. Apples are pilfered, and 
aught else that offers. Even the poultry run great risk of their 
necks, 

Away from the glow of the fires, you come upon sequesterc« 
groups abundantly pathetic. A doddering old man is seen sitting 
with his back to a cowshed. With him is a middle-aged woman, 
his daughter. Heaven knows how she managed to bring the 
paralytic old fellow with her; but the woman is not slow to tell of 
the anxiety she feels. Here they continue to sit until bedtime, 
which, in their case, is rather early. Of sucking children there seein 
a score or two, judging by the firelight pictures. 

A little later, towards eight or nine o’clock, some of the barns are 
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half-full. The older women seem to like to sit crooning over the 
embers of their fire. Besides, there is rumour of free distribution 
of cider by-and-by. The younger men await the cider with some 
impatience. They accost the “gaffer” on the subject with scant 
show of politeness, and grumble loudly if their requests are vain. 
However, they soon find solace again in their pipes, and in ribald 
tales and songs, delivered in effective chiaroscuro. 

This is an important time for the farmer. He will not think of 
going to bed until he has seen his hands nested, and taken every 
possible precaution against fire. At eleven, or half-past eleven, the 
lingerers have to be urged into their quarters. Like as not, they 
demur. They didn’t come, they say, to be ordered about; and, 
further, they arn’t used to retiring until they please. The women 
are the worst offenders in this matter. The farmer, however, knows 
his subjects. They are, he tells them, quite at liberty to draw their 
earnings and be off in the morning; but until then, since they use 
his barns for a dormitory, they must submit to his wishes in a 
measure. , 

Binnacle lamps are slung in the barns, one to each room, and left 
burning all night. So reckless are the pickers, they will set an open 
lamp against a dry beam of wood, sew and talk by it, and go to 
sleep with it still there,a menace. It is to make sure that this sort 
of thing is not being done that. the farmer patrols his premises until 
a late hour. 

There is something uncanny about the appearance of the interior 
of the barns when the hands are all asleep. They usually lie on 
their backs. Of course, they do not unclothe. The pallid light on 
their faces, haggard and worn as so many of them are, gives them a 
death-like look. You could readily fancy they were so many 
corpses. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 


or 


THE RUPEE DIFFICULTY. 


No one who has travelled in India during the last few years could 
avoid contrasting the languid interest which, except among a 
small section of the community, has hitherto been accorded to the 
Silver Question in England, with the almost passionate eagerness it 
arouses among those whom it actually touches in their daily lives. 
The burden of their complaint was ever the same. “Something,” 
they urged, “must bedone. We are being ruined ; our Government 
is becoming bankrupt under the declining shadow of the Rupee. It 
is all very well for you at home to wrap yourselves in your golden 
mantle, and to say that silver must be left to find its own level. 
What is the level of value of a commodity of which the supply 
increases while the demand falls off? Are you prepared to face the 
consequences of your own policy? Where will England be when 
the Rupee has fallen to sixpence, and when the Indian Govern- 
ment, unable to impose fresh taxation, has repudiated the payment 
of her Home Charges? Your inactivity ceases to be masterly when 
it is only the outcome of apathy and indecision. You tell us the 
galled jade may wince ; but you forget that it is your own steed’s 
withers that are in question. Disguise it from yourselves as you 
may, you owe a duty to India that you will soon be forced to 
recognize. We have a right to require at your hands a fair and 
full consideration of our difficulties, and then if you refuse to 
help us, we shall demand to be allowed to help ourselves.” Such 
is the language which has habitually been held in India upon this 
subject. The following pages are an endeavour to indicate how 
far that language is justified, and to consider how far the recent 


Government measure can be considered as a sound or adequate 
remedy. 


It is just twenty years since France, exhausted by the terrible 
struggle whose disastrous termination had just involved her in a 
war indemnity of 200 millions sterling, and in despair of coping 
with the flood of silver poured upon her by victorious Germany, 
abandoned the system which she had maintained since the be- 
ginning of the century, and closed the Paris Mint, and, with it, the 
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other Mints of the Latin Union, to the free coinage of silver. 
From that date, silver, which for the past 70 years had, within a 
margin of 4 or 5 per cent., preserved its value at 60 pence per 
ounce, or, stated in terms of gold, at a ratio of 15} to 1, began to 
fall—whether “ post hoc” or “ propter hoc” need not be inquired 
here. With the fall of silver naturally began the “ Depreciation of 
the Rupee,” a downward course which has been specially ac- 
centuated since 1885,—with the exception of the brief though 
abrupt reaction in 1890, caused by the stimulus given for a time 
to silver by the United States Act authorizing the purchase by the 
Treasury of 44 million ounces monthly, at any price not exceeding 
one dollar for 371} grains of fine silver, the equivalent of about 
60d. per ounce. 


TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE VALUE OF THE RUPEE FOR 
THE YEARS 1872-93. 


YEAR. VALUE oF RUPEE. YEAR. VALUE OF RUPEE. 
1872 ail Is. 113d. 1883 wee Is. 73d. 
1873. Is. 109d. 1884 re Is. 74d. 
1874 es Is. 103d. 1885 sa Is. 73d. 
1875 ... — Is. 10d. 1886 ... Is. 61d. 
1876 ... Is. 94d. 1887... Is. 53d. 
1877 nee Is. 84d. 1888 vie Is. 5d. 
1878 ... 1s. 83d. 1889... ~— Is. 43d. 
1879 a Is. 73d. 1890 oa ls. 6d. 
1880 ne ls. 8d. 1891 ee Is. 43d, 
1881 et ls. 8d. 1892 is Is. 3d. 
1882 ee Is. 8d. | (March) 1893 oa Is. 23. 


I propose briefly to consider what has been the effect of this fall 
in the gold value of the Rupee 


(a) On the finances of the Indian Government ; 


(b) On the position of the Indian officials, including military 
officers and civil servants ; 


(c) On the mercantile community, and on Indian trade generally. 

A. The main feature of this part of the case cannot be better 
stated than in the words of the Currency Committee (sec. 3). 

‘*There can be no doubt that the Government of India have experienced 
serious difficulty owing to the fall in exchange which has been going on for 
many years. The Government have yearly to remit a very large sum to this 
country in discharge of their gold obligations. In 1873-4, before the fall com- 
menced, the amount remitted was £13,285,678, which, at a rate of exchange of 
ls. 10°351d., was represented by Rx.14,265,700. During last year (1892-3) the 
amount remitted was £16,532,215, which, at the average rate of exchange in that 
year,—viz. 1s, 2:985d.,—required a payment of Rx.26,478,415. If this could have 
been remitted at the exchange of 1873-4 it would have needed only Rx.17,751,920, 
The whole of this difference of Rx.8,726,495 cannot properly be regarded as a loss 
to the Government of India arising from the difference in exchange. It is certain, 
however, that India had actually to remit in 1892-3 upwards of Rx.8,700,000 more 
than if the exchange had been at its former point.” 


The last two years may serve as an example: and Sir David 
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Barbour, in his recent estimates, points out forcibly how entirely 
this factor dominates the financial position of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The exchange calculated on in the Budget for 1891-2 
was ls. 54d.; for 1892-3, 1s. 4d.; for 1893-4, 1s. 2?d.; the fall of 
1}d. representing an additional charge to the Government of 
Rx.2,229,400, or, together with the loss incurred in 1892-3, a total 
of Rx.4,142,400, in two years, divided as under :— 


1893-4. 1892-3. 
Loss on Home Charges ...... Rx.1,989,400 Rx.1,708,000 
Loss on pay of British troops 
in India, fixed in sterling » 240,000 » 205,000 
Rx.2,229,400 Rx.1,913,000 


Total in two years Rx.4,142,400. 


Added to the loss of the present was the uncertainty of the 
future. Early in this year the Rupee had already sunk below its 
estimated value for 1893-4, and,in the absence of fresh legislation 
on the Silver Question, it was evident that further depreciation 
must be looked for, while it was obviously impossible to say where 
the fall would end. Meanwhile the expansion of the revenue, 
which, after allowing for the failure of last year’s opium crop, had, 
in spite of adverse seasons and poor harvests, shown satisfactory 
progress, was completely neutralized by this cause alone ; and India, 
instead of reducing her outstanding obligations and strengthening 
her financial position, found herself, in consequence of the ever- 
increasing pressure of her sterling charges, sinking deeper into 
embarrassment year by year. The following table shows the net 
Budget figures of Revenue and Expenditure: those for 1891-2 
being actual ; those for 1892-3, the revised estimate; and those for 
1893-4 estimated figures. 


NET REVENUE. 


1891-2, 1892-3. 1893-4. 

Land Revenue ............ Rx.20,066,158 20,844,400 20,988,900 
I desictsnsciacestecaisiee 6,150,555 6,371,300 5,061,100 
___ RARER ee ee 8,139,036 8,149,400 8,040,000 
PI dca cctcsinisnesmmnne 4,076,511 4,268,200 4,232,500 
Ee ee ree 4,896,812 4,979,300 4,915,000 
Provincial Rates ......... 3,438,671 3,579,100 3,648,500 
EE ae ae 1,517,948 1,417,700 1,479,200 
Assessed Taxes ............ 1,608,520 1,636,000 1,642,000 
NI cccctacieeectibiuediviiaee 640,999 729,400 595,800 
Registration ............... 190,576 217,500 206,400 
TN ac ntecesatinsecncns 775,961 798,600 771,700 

ME sieksaimiadidenntaans Rx.51,501,747 52,990,900 51,581,100 

Less Assignments, ec 1,531,860 1,517,500 1,477,900 


Total Net Revenue ... 


Rx.49 ,969 S87 


51,473,400 


50,103,200 
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NET EXPENDITURE. 


1891-2. 1892-3. 1893-4. 
ae Rx.3,435,733 3,474,600 3,172,300 
Post Office, Telegraph, and 

SERS 146,548 227,100 111,500 
Civil Departments ............ 12,197,685 12,683,300 12,836,500 
Miscellaneous Civil Charges 4,149,338 4,660,700 4,555,200 
Famine Relief, and Insur- 

I dicstiton cs crewnadtokoncakes 1,268,319 1,133,700 1,159,800 
Construction of Railways... 163,233 292,900 75,100 
Railway Revenue Account 315,864 1,710,800 1,994,100 
IRE 672,979 578,000 522,400 
Buildings and Roads ......... 5,581,628 5,288,300 5,466,700 
Army Services ......... . ...... 21,500,197 22,764,600 22 ,242 300 
Special Defence Works ...... 604,848 559,300 536,600 

: Ran Renter reso aeaee aee Rx. 49,743,276 52,919,100 52,449,500 

Provincial and Local Sur- 

pluses and Deficits ...... 240,924 363,800 751,200 
Rx. 49,502,352 52,555,300 51,698,300 
Surplus or Deficit on Year + 467,535 —1,081,900 —1,595,100 


Rx.49 ,969 ,887 51,473,400 50,103,200 


It will be seen that were it not for the loss of Rx.4,142,400 in ex- 
change, which is included in the above figures, the Estimates for 1892-3 
and 1893-4 would have shown, instead of a deficit of Rx.2,677,000, a 
surplus of Rx.1,465,400. Now, however, that the closure of the 
Mints has arrested the downward course, it may be hoped that 
the saving which will be ettected on the Estimates, should the ex- 
change be maintained in the neighbourhood of 1s. 4d., will wipe 
out the loss apprehended for the coming year, and that in future, 
whatever be the further results of the measure, the Indian Finance 
Minister will be enabled to reckon ona more stable relation between 
his Rupee resources and his sterling obligations. With this official 
acknowledgment, and attempted solution, of the Government difti- 
culty, we may pass on to the next part of the case, which is, unfor- 
tunately, no less clear. 

B. Up to within the last seven or eight years the traditional valne 
of the Rupee as the equivalent of two shillings was still ordinarily 
adopted in comparing the advantages of an English with those of 
an Indian career. Two shillings was the value actually assigned to 
the Rupee in the Civil Service prospectuses issued to inquiring candi- 
dates, and, so long as it still remained at 1s. 8d., there appeared no 
impossibility in the hope that it might shortly regain its original 
value.* But this pleasing delusion had a rude awakening. 


* The gravity of the trouble has been admitted by the Government, which has 
just conceded to its servants in India special privileges of exchange, or remit- 
tances home of half their salaries (with the provision that the amount remitted 


shall not in any case exceed £1,000 a year), in which cases the rupee is to be rated 
at ls. 6d. 
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The Englishman who, full of zeal for Her Majesty’s Service. 
and ignorant of the very existence of such a phenomenon as the 
fluctuation of Exchanges, went out to India twenty or thirty years 
ago, on a progressive salary calculated on a scale which should 
assure him not only a fair recognition for his labours, but also the 
possibility of sending his wife and children to England in search of 
the health and education indispensable to their welfare and un- 
attainable in the country of his adoption, finds himself towards 
the close of his career in a worse position than at the beginning, 
unable to move from his post, or to bear the expense of sending 
his family home, or to lay by a farthing towards either provision for 
his own old age or the outfit of his sons on attaining manhood. It is 
true that as regards that portion of his income which is spent in 
India it may be argued that the Rupee still goes nearly as far as 
it did twenty years ago, and that therefore no hardship is incurred. 
This point, however, is one open to question; and, though it may 
be admitted that wages, which in England are considered as an 
index of the price of the necessaries of life, have on the whole 
remained stationary during the present generation, it should be 
remembered that, in a country where nearly every peasant is a 
cultivator on his own account, the test does not apply in the 
same degree; and evidence is not wanting to show that in many 
instances the cost of living has distinctly advanced during the last 
twenty years. This, at any rate, is the conclusion of Sir E. Buck, 
the Minister of Agriculture at Calcutta, after a wide and varied 
experience of the subject; and the Indian Currency Committee 
appear to have adopted the same view. An article in The Nineteenth 
Centwry, by a native writer, gives the values of rice, wheat, and 
maize in Bengal as under :— 


1873. 1878. 1883. 1888. 1891. Jan. 1893. 
=? Rice lr. 10a. 3r. 53. 2r,.— 2r. 1. 2r. OF. 3r. 13. 
~ SWheat 3:11}, 4r. 7) 3r. 1}. Sr. 12}. 31.133. dr 9. 
’ Maize — — 2r. 23. 2r. 44. 2r. 43. 2r. 12. 


Eliminating the famine year, 1878, these figures show a gradual 
but steady advance ; and there can be no doubt that the extension 
of railway communication has tended to raise prices up-country to 
the level of the various seaport values. 

It is, however, not on the decline of the purchasing power 
ot the Rupee in India, but on its shortcomings when measured 
in sterling, that the case for the official rests. It is calculated 
that every married Indian officer or official is under the 
necessity of remitting at least one-half of his salary every year 
for the maintenance of his wife and family, the payment of his 
life insurance, and other expenses in England. At 2s. to the 
Rupee, Rs.1,000 sufficed to meet a sterling debt of £100; at 
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Is. 3d. Rs.1,600 are required. The sufferer asks, not without 
reason, that this loss of Rs.600 on every £100 remitted, arising 
from circumstances beyond his own control, should be at least 
partially made good to him by Government. Nor can Government 
fairly shield itself by pleading in formd pauperis that the cir- 
cumstances are equally beyond Government control, and that it 
is itself the greatest sufferer of all. Whether this be so or not 
(and the recent Government action practically disallows the plea), 
it is indisputable that Government has tacitly, if not explicitly 
held out to candidates for its service hopes and promises that 
have not been fulfilled. The dazzling prospects sketched by the 
Civil Service Commissioners have been bitterly falsified by the 
result, and it is not surprising that keen disappointment and 
rankling grievance should be felt and expressed by those who have 
been the victims of official optimism. 

At a recent deputation, at Madras, reported in The Pioneer of 
March 31, Mr. Le Fanu, in urging the grievances of the civil and 
military servants, made some remarks that deserve notice. He 
suggested that in future the Civil Service prospectuses should read 
thus :— 

“The public services of India are paid in a token currency of no 
fixed value for Exchange purposes as compared with gold. This 
coin twenty-three years ago was equal to 2s.; it has since fallen to 
1s, 24d., and there is nothing to prevent its falling to 6d. or lower. 
No particular value whatsoever is guaranteed to this token coinage ; 
and in deciding to compete for the Indian services you must bear 
this in mind, so that there may be no disappointment afterwards.” 

It would have been impossible at the time to take exception to 
the accuracy of this statement of the question; and, though the 
uncertainty as to the future has been to a great extent removed, 
this criticism is not without its bearing on the increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining suitable candidates for the public service. Mr. 
Le Fanu states that, whereas in former years there were on an 
average 250 candidates for every Civil Service examination, last 
year (March, 1892) there were only 33 candidates for 32 vacancies. 
A special whip sent round to the Universities, in which presum- 
ably the fall of the Rupee was not dwelt on, only succeeded 
to the extent of increasing the number to 70. No doubt it 
is technically correct to urge that no guarantee as to the 
Exchange was entered into by the Government: it is none the 
less true that the existing scales of salaries and pensions were 
calculated on the basis of 2s. to the Rupee. Where an admitted 
hardship exists it has usually been the practice of the British 
Government to recognize it and remedy it. 

It may be as well to notice an ingenious argument recently brought 
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forward from the Departmental side—that, whereas during the last 
fifteen years the gold prices of commodities in England, whether 
owing to gold appreciation or to increased production, have admit- 
tedly fallen, the Indian is under no disadvantage even as regards 
that part of his salary which he remits for English expenditure, inas- 
much as the reduced amount of sterling still purchases the same 
amount of commodities that the full equivalent of the Rupee remit- 
tance of 2s. could have bought before the fall in Exchange set in. 
There may be something to be said for this view of the case, 
especially since the establishment of the Army and Navy and 
Civil Service Stores; but on the main question it is sufficient to 
point out that the bulk of the English expenditure incurred by 
Indian officials is for the education of their children, and that 
education, as every father is aware, is not a commodity which has 
grown cheaper by reason of its diffusion, save, perhaps, in the case 
of those who are content to shift their domestic burdens to the 
shoulders of the ratepayers. 

Again, there is strong evidence to the fact that both the Civil and 
the Military Services in India are beginning to show the inevitable 
result of their diminished attractiveness. On all sides competent 
witnesses agree that there is a certain deterioration in the class of 
man that now enters the ranks of the Civil Service. It is signifi- 
cant that this difference, subtle though it may often be, is inevitably 
and instantly detected by the keen-witted natives with whom the 
official comes in contact, and the Englishman who is once con- 
demned as “not a pucca sahib” may extort the obedience, but 
will never win the respect, of those whom he has to command. 
Lord Roberts has recently stated to the Viceroy that, “unless 
remedial measures are promptly adopted, the character and effi- 
ciency of the Services will be injuriously affected”; and he spoke 
with knowledge. In a country where corruption is recognized in the 
social system, as among the native races of India, and where “a 
bribe in the right hand” is the most powerful argument that can 
be submitted to a court of law, it is infinitely to the credit of the 
British rule that, save in one or two isolated instances, no reproach 
of corruption has ever been brought against the present gene- 
ration of Anglo-Indian administrators, and that in every English 
court throughout the great peninsula the native, whether he be 
rich or poor, expects and receives impartial justice. It will prove 
false economy if through any deficiency in moral fibre, under any 
pressure of want, or any feeling of grievance or injustice as to their 
treatment by the Government, the next generation is tempted to 
forget the high principles that have ever distinguished their pre- 
decessors’ rule, and to stoop to the level of Oriental morality. Such 
departure would sound the knell of our supremacy in India The 
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“ English garrison” holds its own in that country simply through 
its moral superiority. If the standard is once allowed to drop, if 
that reputation for absolute integrity and impartiality of adminis- 
tration which excites the wonder and secures the adherence of 
every native from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin is no longer 
maintained, our expulsion from India is but a matter of time. That 
standard will not be upheld, that reputation cannot be maintained, 
if we endeavour to “ govern India on the cheap.” Happily, there 
are indications that England is beginning to recognize this fact, and 
to remember her obligations towards those who have spent, with so 
little hope of reward, the best years of their life in consolidating 
her Eastern Empire. 

The action of the Indian Government, fortified by the sanction 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee, in fixing the value of the Rupee at 
1s. 4d., and closing the Mints to the free coinage of silver, is a virtual 
acknowledgment of its own difficulties, and of the justice of its 
servants’ claims. How far it constitutes a satisfactory solution in 
either case will be discussed below. 

C. While, however, the difficulty in which the Government is 
placed by the fall of the Rupee, and the hardships which it entails 
on the official classes in India, may fairly be taken as adinitted, no 
such unanimity prevails as to the effects of the decline in exchange 
on trade generally. The Indian Currency Association, formed at 
Simla in last year, takes, indeed, the gloomiest view of the position. 
I borrow from a pamphlet by Mr. Alfred Simson, of Calcutta, the 
following extracts from its prospectus :— 

‘*Things have drifted swiftly and surely from bad to worse. . . We should 
make a final and vigorous effort to extricate ourselves from the whirlpool into 
which we have already been drawn before we are hurried into an abyss from which 


there may be no escape. We have suffered for 20 years from a constantly-falling 
Exchange. 


‘The position is absolutely intolerable, and can no longer be endured. . . 
The consequences of the persistent depreciation of the metal which still remains 
a standard of value for the Indian Empire. . . have beenof the gravest kind. 

‘* Each class suffers in its own peculiar way from the condition of the currency. 
The retention of the silver standard has been productive of nothing but evil to 
every class of the population in India.” 

These, as Mr. Simson justly remarks, are strong words, and he 
proceeds to apply to them some very forcible criticism. Un- 
doubtedly, when such assertions are made, they should be backed 
up by some more conclusive evidence than has yet been supplied by 
the Association. The Government statistics by no means warrant so 
gloomy a picture; nor are there wanting those who argue that the 
undoubted expansion of some branches of Indian commerce during 
the last twenty years has been mainly attributable to the impulse 
given to export by the fall in the Exchange. Mr. Simson quotes 
Mr. Van den Berg, President of the Bank of Java.— 
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‘The fall in exchange actually leaves a benefit of about 40 per cent. to the pro- 
ducer in British India, a benefit quite real and palpable, instead of imaginary as 
some people pretend, so long at least as it is not shown that the Rupee has lost 
in the same proportion the purchasing power it used to have formerly, and that 
prices and wages in India have experienced a proportionate increase. 

‘* This has not been the case, as is pretty generally admitted ; and, therefore, 

whatever detriment the depreciation of the Exchange value of the Rupee may 
have caused to the general interests of the country, or more especially to the 
financial position of the Government, it is altogether beyond question that up to 
the present moment it has been of immense benefit to the planting interests of the 
Empire.” 
It is important to ascertain which of these views is the correct one: 
whether, in fact, Indian trade has been hampered or stimulated 
by the fall of the Rupee. Referring to the official Review of the 
Trade of India for 1891-2, prepared by Mr. J. E. O’Conor, assistant- 
secretary to the Government, we find the following figures :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, INCLUDING SPECTE. 


1 Average tor the 5 years 1873-77 ...... Rx.102,050,970 
2 " és is 1878-82 ...... Rx.127,945,868 
3 is 7 " 1883-87 ...... Rx.156,276,284 
+ ‘s - a 1888-92 ...... Rx.186,799,483 


At first sight the progressive increase of 259 million Rupees in the 
second period, 283 in the third, 305 in the fourth, would seem to 
bear out the latter contention. Nor is it a conclusive answer to 
argue, as Mr. O’Conor does, that because these figures represent 
a declining percentage of increase,—viz., 25°37 per cent., 22°14 
per cent., and 19°53 per cent., respectively—that they should be 
regarded in the opposite sense. It is obvious that no country, how- 
soever prosperous, can long be expected to maintain, on continually 
enhanced totals, that percentage of increase which was possible 
when her figures were low and her trade undeveloped ; and_ this is 
specially the case with India, where the opening of the Suez Canal, 
the abolition of Import duties, the development of steam and rail 
communication, the construction of docks and jetties, and the ex- 
tension of banking and other trade facilities, have within the last 
twenty years given to the commerce of the country a special im- 
petus such as is not likely to recur. A more reliable argument may 
be found in the fact that Imports and Exports respectively have 
increased in the periods above-mentioned in the following propor- 
tions :— 


PERIOD. IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
iy REE ME § Sienwaemaninda — 
es - are  cdudrenssocs 21°5 
Ee BOUIPEOG!  kxcsdacasins DE . shenseninass 20% 
S, TGBS-FGGs  cckcecsccess es mene 17°5 


In each period the value of Imports has increased in a higher ratio 
than that of Exports. That would seem to prove pretty conclusively 
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that the doctrine that a low exchange stimulates Exports and dis- 
courages Imports will not hold water as regards India at any rate; 
and the history of the wheat trade, which at one time was expected 
to reach such enormous dimensions, bears this out. Official returns 
give the export of wheat from India for the last twelve years.— 


Cwr. Cwr. 
1882-82 ...... 19,863,520 ...... 1887-88 ...... 13,538,169 
1882-83 ...... 14,144,407 ...... 1888-89 ...... 17,610,081 
1883-84 ...... 20,956,495 ...... 1889-90 ...... 13,799,224 
1884-85 ...... 15,830,754 ...... 1890-91 ...... 14,320,396 
1885-86 ...... vig 4) 1891-92 ...... 30,303,425 
1886-87 ...... 22,263,320 ...... 1892-93 ...... 15,779,142 


It would appear from this that since the establishment of the 
trade, which can only be said to have fairly begun with the return 
to plenty and the completion of railway communications following 
on the famine years, 1877, 1878, 1879, there has been no appreciable 
development, in spite of the continued fall in Exchange. The high 
figures of 1891-2 were entirely owing to the abnormal European 
demand caused by the failure of the Russian crop; and, other con- 
ditions being equal, it would appear that a million tons of wheat is 
the utmost which India can export in any one year—whatever be 
the value of the Rupee. The fact seems to be that, whilst a rapidly- 
falling Exchange no doubt gives a stimulus to export during the 
progress of the fall, importers, on the other hand, hold off for the 
time to avoid loss, and after the fall ceases prices gradually become 
adjusted to the new value of the currency, and the advantage to 
export and the hindrance to import alike disappear. 

It is, however, agreed on all hands that the fluctuation of the 
Rupee, the uncertainty as to what may be its value on any particu- 
lar date when goods may have to be sold or paid for, constitutes a 
real discouragement and embarrassment to Indian trade with gold- 
using countries. European capitalists are deterred from investing 
their money in India; and it cannot be doubted that had it not 
been for this instability in exchange our trade with India, as Mr. 
0’Conor remarks, would have made far greater progress. On the 
other hand, as these fluctuations are less felt within the country 
than in foreign trade, they have indirectly encouraged the native 
to rely more on himself, and promoted the establishment and de- 
velopment of industrial undertakings, such as cotton and jute 
mills, woollen mills, paper mills, and collieries; and this increase 
in wealth-producing power must be reckoned as a gain to India in 
making up the account, even though it be at the expense of 
Lancashire. 

On a broad view of the matter, it seems a fair conclusion that 
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the foreign trade of India does not exhibit any expansion that 
may not properly be referred to the natural causes above- 
mentioned, of which the development of the railway system in 
connection with the establishment of the Suez Canal route has 
undoubtedly been the most important. In 1873, the last year in 
which the Rupee rose above ls. 10}d., there were 5,695 miles 
of railways open in India. If ten miles on each side of the 
line were brought within reach of it—as calculated by Mr. F. 
Atkinson, of the Indian Financial Department—the area thus 
opened up represented 113,900 square miles, or 72,896,000 acres. 
In 1892 there were 17,700 miles of line open for traffic, represent- 
ing 226,560,000 acres, an extent of land which, if fully cultivated, 
would alone suffice to maintain the entire population of India, 
while the reduction of freight charges consequent on the establish- 
ment of through traffic has proved of material assistance to the 
export of the surplus grain. 

The argument need hardly be pursued further. All the statis- 
tics relating to the progress of Indian industries and to the factors 
in their development bear in the same direction ; and it may fairly 
be hoped that the mass of valuable information laid before the 
Committee has finally disposed of a theory which holds that a 
depreciated currency is a stimulus to trade, and presumably, there- 
fore, that the acme of commercial prosperity would be reached when 
the value of that currency was at zero. 

The whole case may be summed up as follows :—Under (a) and 
(b) the Government difficulty and the official grievance may be 
considered as established, and the necessity for change made out. 

Stability in exchange being the desideratum for the Government, 
the remedy adopted will be effective as far as it ensures that con- 
dition ; in any case their difficulty will be minimized. 

As regards the official grievance the solution is less complete. 
Further depreciation, for the present, at least, is averted, and a 
certain measure of relief is already ensured. But the case for 
compensation still stands where it stood last year, when the Rupee 
was approximately the present value; and it is certain that the 
members of the Indian Civil and Military Services will not consider 
their claims as satisfied until the salary and pension lists have been 
recast on a scale that shall replace them as far as possible on the 
level which they occupied before the fall began in 1878. 

Under (c). While considerable diversity of opinion as to the real 
effect on trade generally of the fall in exchange was found to exist 
in commercial circles, it was agreed that the uncertainty as to the 
Rupee value was acting prejudicially, and that any measure was to 
be welcomed which should tend to diminish or obviate these fluc- 
tuations 
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The Silver Standard having thus been tried and found wanting, 
two possible alternatives presented themselves for consideration :— 

1. Bimetallism. 

2. A Gold Standard. 

As regards the first, it is not too much to say that an overwhelin- 
ing predominance of Indian opinion was in favour of its adoption. 
It was, however, clearly recognized that the existing attitude of 
England on the subject was such as to preclude any chance of 
arriving, for many years to come,at the international understanding 
necessary for the successful establishment of the system; and, 
Bimetallism being thus shelved, the scheme initiated by Mr. 
Mackay and the Indian Currency Association came to the front. 

This was in effect a proposal to repeal the existing free coinage 
regulations, and to declare that the Governor in Council should 
be empowered to declare by order that any gold coins which were 
legal tender in England should be legal tender in India also, at 
such rate as should be fixed in the order, being not less than 13} 
Rupees per £1—1i.¢., at the rate of 1s. 6d. per Rupee. 

Twenty-four leading representatives of Indian banking and trade 
were examined before Lord Herschell’s Committee as to the ad- 
visability of the step proposed, while four others gave evidence 
relating to the United States, Java, and Brazil. Of the former, 
eleven expressed themselves as in favour of the measure, while 
thirteen were opposed to it; and finally the Committee, overborne, 
it would seem, not so much by the weight of the evidence adduced 
as by the urgency with which the Indian Government pressed on 
them the necessity of the change, assented to the proposals, with 
the modification of the minimum rate to 1s. 4d., or 15 Rupees per 
£1, as being nearer to the existing value, and therefore less likely 
to cause disturbance in the silver market. This did not, however, 
prevent silver from falling rapidly, on the publication of the news, 
from 38d. to 30d., involving a general fall of 20 per cent. in all silver 
securities ; and, though within the next week it recovered to 34}d., 
it has now relapsed again to 324d. Meanwhile, although the 
Secretary of State has so far been unable to render the rate of 
1s. 4d. per Rupee effective, and Council Drafts have lately failed to 
find buyers even at 153d. it is probable that when the silver 
shipped before the edict has passed into circulation, and the Rupees 
abroad here have been attracted home to India and absorbed, 
the Government will practically obtain command of the market 
and will be able, for a while at least, to raise the rate to the point 
just below that at which it would become more profitable to ship 
gold than to buy bills. 

As regards the future: As to whether the exchange can be 
successfully maintained at the artificial limit now fixed, and if so, 
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what will be its effect on the commerce and prosperity of India 
generally, he would be a rash man who should venture to prophesy. 
The adage that “ it is always the unexpected that occurs ” is never 
so completely justified as in the regions of finance, and the de- 
parture is a novel one. For the first time in our financial history 
since the resumption of cash payments in 1821, we have sanctioned 
the issue of a token currency as unlimited legal tender for a great 
country. In time, no doubt, the scheme is designed to lead up to 
the adoption of an effective Gold Standard; but meanwhile debts 
are to be discharged in a token as absolutely inconvertible at its 
nominal value as is a Russian paper rouble. And here, no doubt, 
the action of the Government has incidentally furnished a power- 
ful argument in favour of the Bimetallist contention. “ Hitherto,” 
they urge, “ you have answered our proposals with an absolute 
‘non possumus. ‘It is not in the power of Governments, you 
have told us, ‘to stereotype the ratio which two varying factors 
shall bear to each other, or by a stroke of the pen to confer a 
fictitious value upon a metal subject, like all other commodities, 
to the controlling law of supply and demand.’ Yet what is the 
fact ? A stroke of the pen at Simla has fixed the exchange value 
of the Rupee at 1s. 4d., while its actual silver value is hardly above 
a shilling; and it is perfectly obvious that what the Indian 
Government has done for the Rupee an universal national agree- 
ment could do for the silver coinage of the world, with the 
additional result that the market price of silver would then be 
equivalent to the gold value of that metal contained in the coin, 
instead of remaining, as now in India, some 20 per cent. below it.” 
It might be answered that at the present time the Rupee is 
avowedly passing through a transition period, and that it is simply 
the prospect of its becoming ultimately exchangeable for gold, 
on the introduction of a Gold Standard at the ratio of Rs.15 
to £1, that maintains the Rupee at its present value. But it 
is precisely the Bimetallist contention that, whatever ratio were 
fixed by international agreement for the exchange of the two 
precious metals would, under free coinage, immediately become 
effective,and would govern the market price of silver, as was the 
case, pace Mr. Giffen, up to 1873. It is certainly impossible, read- 
ing between the lines, not to see that most of the advocates of a 
Gold Standard for India, as well as many of its opponents, considered 
Bimetallism the only complete and ultimate solution of the ex- 
change difficulty, while by the former the closing of the Mints was 
accepted, not as the best possible, but as the best attainable, remedy. 
Sir David Barbour, in his correspondence with the Secretary of 
State on the expediency of attempting to introduce a Gold Standard 
into India, expressly states :—“ I do not go further than saying that 
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if a general agreement for the free coinage of both silver and gold 
at a ratio cannot be obtained, and if the United States does not 
adopt free coinage of silver, I think an attempt should be made to 
establish a Gold Standard in this country.” Bimetallism, it was 
urged, while finally solving the Exchange difficulty, would, if 
generally adopted, present to the Indian merchant or manufac- 
turer the advantage of entirely avoiding the risk, so forcibly stated 
by several witnesses, of handicapping India, by reason of the 
artificial appreciation of her currency, in her trade or competition 
with other silver-using countries. The gravity of this risk may 
be readily seen from the figures given in the Appendix to the 
Report :— 


1891-2. EXPORTS TO. IMPORTS FROM. EXCESS OF EXPORTS. 
Gold Countries Rx.74,637,400 Rx.55,239,000 Rx.19,398,400 
Silver ,, Rx.33,398,600 Rx.11,348,400 Rx.22,050,200 

Rx.108,036,000 Rx.66,587,400 Rx.41,448,600 

1890-1. 

Gold Countries Rx.65,790,600 Rx.58,428,400 Rx. 7,362,200 
Silver “ Rx.34,345,100 Rx.10,606,500 Rx.23,738,600 


Rx.100,135,700 Rx.69,034,900 Rx.31,100,800 


This shows that out of a gross excess of exports in the two years 
1890-92, amounting to Rx.72,549,400, no less than Rx.45,788,800, 
nearly two-thirds, was in the trade with silver-using countries; and, 
as The Economist has pointed out, while the trade with the gold 
countries consists largely of raw materials, for which there is a safe 
market, that with the silver countries relies mainly on luxuries such 
as opium, and manufactured goods, such as yarns and cloth, which 
have to encounter keen competition. Mr. Jackson, of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, stated that he considered it certain that 
on this trade the closing of the Mints must exercise a most pre- 
judicial influence, while to the spinning mills of Bombay he regarded 
it as absolute ruin. These views, supported by the experience of 
men like Mr. Stephen Ralli, Mr. John Beith, and Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell, manager of the National Bank of India, carry with them great 
weight; and, seeing that it is precisely this balance of exports on 
which India has to depend in the long run for the payment of her 
sterling charges, it is obvious that any measure that incidentally 
caused their reduction would defeat its own object by diminishing 
the demand for Council Drafts, and thereby weakening the power 
of Government to keep up the value of the Rupee. 

On the other hand, Mr. Henry Coke, and others with equal 
opportunities of judging, considered the risk much exaggerated, 
and held that after the necessary adjustment of prices had taken 
place the balance of trade, resting on the triangular basis of India, 
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England, and the East, would be found to be little affected. The 
hesitation with which, after the most careful and prolonged con- 
sideration, the Committee ultimately arrived at their momentous 
decision, is very apparent in the wording of the recommendation.— 


‘**It remains for us to state the conclusions at which we have arrived. While 
conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the serious evils 
with which the Government of India may at any time be confronted, if matters. 
are left as they are, advise your Lordship to overrule the proposals for the closing 
of the Mints, and the adoption of a Gold Standard, which that Government, with 
their responsibility and deep interest in the success of the measures suggested, 
have submitted to you.” 

Precisely. The Committee forbear to overrule what they would 
never have ventured to suggest. The closure of the Mints, with 
all its risks, may prove a less evil than the imposition of additional 
taxation, while inaction is practically synonymous with bankruptcy. 
The Government of India stood between the devil and the deep sea, 
and small blame to it for seizing the first practicable means of 
escape. But, if the responsibility for this measure is to rest upon 
its shoulders, the reluctant acquiescence of the Committee must 
in justice be read in connection with the significant paragraph 
which one of their number appended to the Report.— 

‘‘[ am myself drawn to the conclusion that the Home Government is the 
greatest obstacle, perhaps the only substantial obstacle, to the establishment of an 
international agreement for the use of silver as money, which, without attempt- 
ing to restore the position of twenty years ago, would relieve India from the 
anxiety of a further depreciation of its revenue in relation to its liabilities. The 
problem may thus be stated :—The Indian Government asks permission to adopt 
a certain course, but, as is well understood, not the course it would of its own free 
will first desire to be adopted. In considering whether the course actually pro- 
posed should be sanctioned, we cannot refuse to consider whether there are in- 
vincible obstacles to the entertainment of the course which would be the first 
preference of India.” 

EveLyn Hupparp. 
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By the tombs of the Volumnii here, half-way along the white and 
dusty road from Perugia to Assisi, one truth, long half-perceived, 
is borne in upon me even more fully than ever,—how much and in 
how many connections when we speak of Italy we really mean 
Etruria: how completely all good things that have come out of the 
Italian soil or character are at bottom Etruscan. 

I write, of course, with the damning shadow of that famous 
chapter of Mommsen’s hanging ominously over me. I know my 
peril. I am aware that the greatest of Roman historians has de- 
molished the Etruscan. So conscious am I of that fact, indeed, 
that I hardly even dare to have an opinion of my own against the 
ipse diaxit of so mighty an authority. Respect for authority (in 
moderation) is so ingrained in my nature that only the mute 
appeal of those great dead Volumnii gazing up at me with dumb 
lips from their travertine urn-lids could induce me to vindicate 
the honour of their descendants against the cutting aspersions of 
the great living Teuton. 

For when I say Etruscans, I mean of course to include the 
entire Tuscan nationality in every stage of its chequered history. 
You have only to live a little time in Tuscany (by choice among 
the hills) in order to feel that the Etruscan is not somebody who 
once existed: he is the Florentine or Perugian or Sienese or 
Orvietan whom you meet every day in the square of the Signoria 
or on the Corso Vanucci. From beginning to end, whatever has 
been most vital and most admirable in Italy has proceeded, I 
believe, from this ancient people whom Mommsen maligns, but 
who have nevertheless given us (amongst a noble army of others) 
Dante, Petrarch, Macchiavelli, Boccaccio: Fra Angelico, Botticelli, 
Lionardo, Raphael: Donatello, Della Robbia, Verrochio, Michael 
Angelo. In one word, 1 maintain that for all practical purposes, 
when we talk of Italian poetry, we mean Tuscan poetry; when we 
talk of Italian literature, we mean Tuscan literature; when we 
talk of Italian art, we mean Tuscan art; when we talk of Italian 
greatness in any way (save only politically), we mean Tuscan 
greatness. Of course, in a general way, people have long since 
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grasped this truth, in part at least: that is to say, they have recog- 
nized that in our modern world, from the tenth century onward, 
Tuscany has always taken the lead in Italy, intellectually and 
zsthetically. But that is not enough. I desire here to prove (or 
at least to suggest) a great deal more than that—namely, that the 
entire position of the Italian people as to art and literature, in 
times ancient or modern, is due to the Tuscan element only; and 
that from beginning to end the Tuscan people have been one 
and the same, the sole race in the peninsula capable of adopt- 
ing and still further developing the gifts of Hellenic and eastern 
culture. 

The best way to look at a big subject like this is perhaps to begin 
with the known and work back to the unknown. And since 
modern Tuscany is better known to us than ancient, and Tuscan 
art is better known to us, for the most part, than Tuscan literature 
(for all can read the language of Fra Angelico, though not all can 
read the language of Dante), I shall set out by examining the 
influence of the Tuscan in modern art, and shall then work back 
to his influence in literature and science, as well as to the consider- 
able part he played in the earlier development of antique Italy. 

In modern times at least there can be no doubt at all as to the 
artistic supremacy of the Tuscan in the peninsula. And since this 
is a question of race and natural endowments, not a question of 
geography and political divisions of country, I shall count here as 
Tuscans all persons belonging by birth or descent to the ancient 
Etruria, even though they may have happened to be accidentally 
included by later distinctions of place or rule in Umbria, the 
Romagna, or any later administrative unity. Now, it is only 
necessary to run over the names of the great Florentine artists 
alone, from Arnolfo and Cimabue and Giotto and the Gaddi, 
through Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Brunelleschi, Filippo and Filip- 
pino Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Della Robbia, Donatello, and Verrocchio, 
to Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, in order to 
realize the indebtedness of Italian art to one Etruscan city. 
Indeed, the very supremacy of Florence in painting and sculpture 
has been one of the main reasons why the Etruscan character of 
Italian art has been so greatly overlooked ; for we have all been in 
the habit of thinking of such art as distinctively Florentine, when 
we ought rather to have thought of it as Tuscan in general. Nay, 
more: when one reflects that Florentine names even of the second 
rank include such mighty craftsmen as Ghiberti, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
Lorenzo di Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea del Sarto (not all 
of whom, however, happened to be born Florentines), while the 
third rank itself occasionally blossoms out into such unexpected 
works as Albertinelli’s “ Visitation” and Allori’s “Judith,” it is no 
wonder that Florence, by the extraordinary brilliancy of its central 
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light, should have helped to obscure for us the lesser luminaries of 
other not insignificant Tuscan cities. 

Nevertheless, if one examines Italy in detail, nothing so much 
strikes one in its artistic history as the fact that indigenous art 
clusters thickest by far in a district which stretches, roughly speak- 
ing, from Pisa and Florence in one direction to Rome in the other; 
and this district almost exactly coincides in its limits with the 
central area of antique Etruria. Just think of the marvellous 
wealth of artistic treasures which that little space, less than one- 
tenth of Italy, includes within its precincts! Pisa itself, Etruscan 
Pise, with its Romanesque cathedral, its baptistery, its campanile, 
and the exquisite Benozzos and Spinellos of its Campo Santo. 
Florence, with the Pitti and the Uffizi, the Belle Arti and the 
Bargello; Brunelleschi’s dome and Giotto’s belfry; the Michael 
Angelos at San Lorenzo, the Fra Angelicos at San Marco. Siena, 
with its marvellous facade and its glorious museum. Perugia, 
with its Cambio, rendered bright by Perugino’s frescoes, and its 
gallery rich with the spoils of many plundered churches. Orvieto, 
Assisi, Chiusi, Arezzo, Cortona—merely to name them is to recall 
at once delicious memories of Pinturicchio or of Luca Signorelli, 
fragrant whiffs of Duccio and Lippo Memmi and Sodoma. Now, all 
these are Etruscans, and all this is Etruria. Nowhere else even in 
Italy can you find endemic and enchorial art ‘clustering so thick 
and rich on the native soil that produced it. 

Throughout Tuscany, too, in this wider sense, it is noticeable 
how even the smallest and remotest towns bear their fair share in 
the artistic and literary movement. Elsewhere ’tis to the great 
cities you must go for great art and great artists. In Tuscany the 
merest villages teem and effloresce with zsthetic impulse. Mount 
the slope to Fiesole, gleaming white on its hill-top, and there, in 
that second-rate Etruscan Fresule, what do you find? Why, the 
birthplace of a Mino da Fiesole and of a Fra Angelico; a cathedral 
rich with Della Robbias and exquisite marble tombs; a dozen 
noble paintings worth an hour’s deep study ; an old Etruscan wall, 
a later Roman theatre, a modern Franciscan monastery—the 
history of the land set before you in miniature. Or, take a rickety 
shandredan from a roadside country station,—the fare is four lire — 
and jolt up the steep ascent to belated little San Gimignano, that 
medieval survival. What greets you at the summit save a quaint 
old town, crowned with towers of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries, yet reckoning among its art-treasures such an array of 
great names as Filippino Lippi, and Pinturicchio, and Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and Domenico Ghirlandajo, and Benedetto da Majano, and 
Taddeo Bartoli? Fancy finding such wealth at Rottingdean or 
Crewkerne! But ’tis the same everywhere. Prato, Pistoja, Lucca— 
Spello, Foligno, Spoleto—though little visited by tourists, contain 
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more objects worth looking at than many famous cities in northern 
Italy. Arezzo is but a country town of some twelve thousand 
inhabitants ; yet from first to last it has numbered among its 
citizens many distinguished men; for is it not the birthplace of 
Maecenas, of Petrarch, of Vasari; of Guido Aretino, who invented 
our existing system of musical notation; of Pietro Aretino, the 
pungent satirist ; of Cesalpini, the botanist ; and of Spinello Aretino, 
to whose exuberant fancy we owe the charming and naive frescoes 
from the life of Saint Benedict that cover the sacristy of San 
Miniato al Monte? What a varied list for a single small provincial 
town, a mere rustic bourg whose church walls were nevertheless 
adorned in deathless colours by Margaritone and Giotto, by Memmi 
and Lorenzetti! 

In order to appreciate the full significance of these facts, how- 
ever, we must compare the Tuscan towns with some of the other 
great cities of Italy. Take Rome to begin with. It is a crucial in- 
stance. One might have thought that there, at least, at the centre 
of Christendom, truly endemic art would have flourished spon- 
taneously. But no: though the inducements to artistic production 
were all there, the proper seed was wanting. The Romans were 
not Etruscans, or retained at best but a faint and dubious trace of 
mixed Etruscan ancestry. That trace was not enough to make 
them into painters or sculptors. Strange to say, when you come to 
look close at it, there is no such thing at all as native Roman art or 
native Roman artists. It is all mere fragments of Etruscan and 
for the most part of Florentine art, imported into Rome full-blown, 
after it had freely developed and blossomed elsewhere. Giotto comes 
from Florence to execute the Navicella for old St. Peter’s; Fra 
‘Angelico comes from Fiesole to decorate the chapel of Nicholas V. 
at the Vatican; Alberti comes from an old Tuscan household at 
Genoa to plan the fagade of the Palazzo Venezia. The Sistine 
Chapel tells us the same tale. Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, Ghir- 
landajo, Cosimo Roselli, were summoned one after another from 
Tuscan homes to aid in decorating the Papal palace and the Roman 
churches. Luca Signorelli, from old Etruscan Cortona; Pietro 
Perugino, from old Etruscan Citta del Pieve ; Pinturicchio from the 
neighbourhood of these very Volumnii by whose tomb I stand, all 
help to adorn the walls or the galleries of the Vatican. And when 
Rome steps at last into the front rank of art with the building of 
new St. Peter’s, it is three great Tuscans—Bramante, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael—to whom we owe either the architecture of the 
Pontifical church itself or the glories of the Stanze and the Sistine 
Chapel. Without Etruria, there would be no artistic Rome; and 
artistic Rome itself attains its zenith under the pontificate of 
Leo X., an Etruscan Medici. 
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Wherever else we look, the same truth confronts us. Hardly 
any native art springs spontaneous throughout Italy during the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance period, save only in Tuscany. 
Naples has none; Genoa has none. It is Rubens and Vandyke 
whose portraits hang in the palaces of the Dorias and the Brignole. 
As far northward and westward as Pisa, art covers the soil thickly ; 
at Etruscan Pisae, it seems to stop dead short, and entirely misses 
the shores of Liguria. Even Magna Grecia, strange to say, is an 
artistic blank ; Campania and Calabria are out in the cold, zsthetic- 
ally speaking. At Padua it is Tuscan Giotto’s frescoes in the 
Madonna dell’ Arena that start the pictorial impulse. At Milan, 
the artistic age begins when Lionardo da Vinci, coming straight 
from Florence, settles in Cisalpine Gaul, and gathers round him a 
group of distinguished scholars, such as Luini, Boltraffio, Cesare da 
Sesto, and Gaudenzio Ferrari. Throughout the peninsula, the Tus- 
can goes north and south and east and west, taking with him his 
own art, which he naturalizes everywhere among receptive pupils. 

Of course, there is one great, one obvious, exception, which the 
reader has been itching for the last three pages to bring up against 
me: the exception of Venice. Well, I freely admit Venice. More 
than that: in spite of what I have said above, I admit on the whole 
the entire Lombardo-Venetian plain. I don’t wish to ride my 
hobby to death, or to spoil a good case by extreme advocacy. In 
the valley of the Po, alone outside Tuscany, enchorial art exists as 
a spontaneous product, though to a less extent than among the 
Tuscan towns; and just as Florence represents the capital of the 
modern Etruscan artistic development, so Venice, in spite of her 
complete isolation, represents the capital of the modern Lombardo- 
Venetian artistic development. This consideration leads me 
naturally on to a second stage in the exposition of my argument. 

For what are the facts, ethnically, as to Lombardy and Venice ? 
The valley of the Po, at the earliest period when we can catch a 
glimpse of it through the mists of history, was inhabited by Etrus- 
cans. The Etruscan power at that time seems to have spread un- 
interruptedly from the Rhaetian Alps to the banks of the Tiber, or 
even to have overflowed into Latium and Campania. At a later 
period, the Gauls burst in upon the rich plains of the great river, and 
expelled or subjugated the Etruscan inhabitants. I say intention- 
ally “or subjugated,” because modern ethnology grows every day 
more and more conservative on this point of persistence. Cataclysms 
are now as unfashionable in ethnography as they have long been 
in geology. Violent destructions and complete replacements of 
race by race have gone the way of successive annihilations and 
successive creations. The old idea was that every stock which 
occupied a country ate up its predecessors. The modern tendency, 
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on the contrary, is to recognize the fact that conquest never means 
extermination at all—except indeed where, as in America and 
Australia, the conquering race is so immensely the superior in 
civilization and culture of the conquered, that amalgamation or even 
serfdom is out of the question. The Celts of Cisalpine Gaul were, 
on the contrary, far inferior in these respects to the Etruscans whom 
they ousted or assimilated. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
Gauls did more than impose themselves as landlords and aristo- 
crats, or at most as proedial slave-owners, upon a substratum of 
Etruscans ; and, indeed, not a few traces of the Etruscan blood have 
been noted in the modern folk of Lombardy by Italian ethno- 
graphers. In spite, therefore, of later Gothic, Lombardic, and Frank- 
ish conquests, I think we may assume it as highly probable that 
some proportion of Etruscan nationality at least has survived in 
Lombardy, perhaps even in Latium, to the present day. 

As to Venice, her very name of Venezia shows us clearly that 
the new town which grew up among the lagoons of the Adriatic 
after the destruction of Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia, was 
regarded by its inhabitants as the representative and metropolis of 
the ancient rage of the Veneti. Now, I am not going to claim the 
Veneti as Etruscans : all the evidence goes to show that they were 
an Illyrian people, and that they managed to escape to a great 
extent both the Celtic and the Germanic cataclysms. But this 
much at least is clear: the Venetians represented the remains of 
the Romanized population in the eastern plain of North Italy: 
they were refugees from all the ruined towns of the mainland— 
amongst them Etruscan Hatria ;—their blood was no doubt a good 
deal mixed; and they probably included to some extent an Illyrian, 
a Celtic, and an Etruscan element. Be this as it may, however, 
the position of Venice was so peculiar, her relation with the 
Byzantine Empire and the East so abnormal, and the development 
of her art so distinct and independent, that she can hardly be 
brought into line in any way, ethnologically or artistically, with 
the remainder of Italy. 

What I would wish to point out, then, is just this—that there are 
two parts of the Italian mainland (leaving Venice out of considera- 
tion) where art in the later Middle Ages attained a high develop- 
ment. One of these parts, where its development was highest, 
most spontaneous, and most native, was Tuscany, a land still in- 
habited for the most part by undiluted Etruscans. The other part, 
where its development, though high, was to some extent less note- 
worthy, and certainly less spontaneous and organic, than in Tuscany, 
was the Lombardo-Venetian plain, the greater portion of which had 
once been Etruscan, and which may very probably have retained 
to the last no small admixture of the artistically-endowed Etruscan 
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blood. Though I will also allow that the Celtic race, too, is artisti- 
cally endowed to an exceptional degree. At any rate, take it how 
we may, it is a remarkable fact that art flourished most in the 
towns of Etruria proper, no matter how insignificant ; and that, 
after them, it flourished most in Bologna, which was once the 
Etruscan Felsina; in Modena and Parma, once Etruscan cities; in 
Padua, Mantua, Verona, Brescia, Milan, the local Gallicized capitals 
of what had once been Etruscan republics. Nowhere else in Italy 
does one get anything like the same development of art; nowhere 
else are local schools real and living actualities. But a very small 
knowledge of art will suffice to show one how much more real and 
living they were at Florence, Perugia, Siena, than at Padua, Mantua, 
Verona, Milan. 

Note, in other words, that the artistic development of the plain 
(Venice always excepted) is not organic and self-contained like the 
development of the hill-towns in Tuscany proper. The half- 
Etruscan cities of the Celto-Lombardic North owe each fresh im- 
pulse, as I have already pointed out, to influences which came to 
them from the wholly Etruscan cities of the mountain country. 
The Renaissance, in particular, is all Tuscan throughout in origin 
and progress. Even the Venetians themselves took it ready-made 
from Florence. Giotto at Padua, Gentile da Fabriano at Murano, 
Lionardo at Milan, Sansovino at Venice, Giulio Romano at Mantua, 
—these are the real developmental epochs of North Italian art. It 
is very rarely indeed that a single figure of evolutionary importance 
stands out spontaneous in the plain of Po like Andrea Mantegna 
and Moretto: for Titian and his great Venetian contemporaries 
must be considered to owe much (from the developmental stand- 
point) to their Florentine predecessors. Though essentially Venetian 
in colour and feeling, they would have been impossible in science 
and technique but for Lionardo and his Florentine followers. In- 
deed, at Padua, one feels how much Giotto, Squarcione, Donatello, 
led up to Vivarese, Bellini, Giorgione. 

Roughly speaking, then, we arrive at this result: the vastly 
larger part of the highest Italian art is either Etruscan or half- 
Etruscan in origin. It springs from Etruria, or is taught by 
Etruria. The Tuscan blood, I maintain, was the one ethnical 
element that gave Renaissance Italy her artistic supremacy : 
where that blood is purest, art is greatest; where that blood is 
feebler, art is somewhat less spontaneous; where that blood is 
wholly wanting, art is a negative quantity. 

It would be easy enough to show that the same thing is true of 
literature also. A brief enumeration must here suffice. Dante 
was a Florentine. So also were Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Guicciar- 
dini Verchi; the Renaissance thinkers: the Platonists, the 
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Humanists, Petrarch was a singer from Etruscan Arretium ; 
Politian, a philosopher from Montepulciano in the lands of Lars 
Porsena’s Etruscan Clusium ; Metastasio, like Propertius, was born 
in half-Tuscan Assisium. Villani, Vico, and Peggio were Florentines. 
Outside Tuscany proper great names cluster less thickly, and are 
mostly confined to the Etrusco-Celtic area. Savonarola was a 
Ferrarese. Tasso was by origin and descent from Bergamo. 
Ariosto was born at Reggio in the Emilia. Bruno was a Nea- 
politan from old Etruscan Nola. Pico della Mirandola came from 
the neighbourhood of Modena. Alfieri was a Piedmontese ; Goldoni 
a Venetian. These are the greatest names I can find in Italian 
literature outside Tuscany. 

It is the same in science. Alberti, although born at Genoa, was 
a Tuscan by family. Galileo and the great Renaissance physicists 
were every one of them men of Florence. Torricelli came from 
Piancaldoli in the Etruscan Romagna; by residence he was a 
Florentine. Galvani was a Bolognese. Volta was born at Como. 
Visconti was by descent an Etruscan of Sarzana, the town which 
replaces the old Tyrrhene Luna. Not a Roman, a Genoese, a 
Neapolitan anywhere. Indeed, if we except the modern political 
agitators, Columbus is the only great name of first-rate importance 
that Liguria has given to Italian history. 

Was it the same in these respects at an earlier epoch? Did Etruria 
tower above ancient Latium and ancient Campania as she towers 
now above their modern equivalents? Not perhaps quite to the 
same extent: her supremacy was then less evident and less obvious. 
Still, I believe, from first to last, in spite of Mommsen, the Etrus- 
can has been the salt that savoured intellectually and artistically 
the whole mass of Italy. A little leaven has leavened the lump. 
It is impossible to wander through the vast necropolis of Tarquinii, 
or round the gigantic walls of Cortona, without being struck with 
one fact, which recurs to one still more forcibly in the Etruscan 
rooms at the Vatican, and the beautiful Archzeological Museum at 
Florence, that from the dawn of history to the present day the 
Tuscan people have been one and the same ; that the Florentine is 
an Etruscan and the Etruscan a Florentine; that in decrying the 
art and the science of Etruria Mommsen, equipped at all points, is 
tilting against the people of Dante and Boccaccio, of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. What the Etruscan was once, that the 
Etruscan is always. 

Not that I desire for a moment to set up my humble opinion 
against the opinion of a distinguished specialist like Mommsen. 
Indeed, it is not so much Mommsen himself that I desire to correct 
us an erroneous impression half-unintentionally left behind by 
Mommsen’s expressions. When the great historian sat down, 
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some thirty years since, to write his famous chapter on the 
Etruscans he had to combat an idea still largely prevalent in 
Europe that the civilization of Etruria was something independent 
of, perhaps even anterior to, the civilization of Hellas. That mis- 
taken view had once for all to be disposed of. Experts had shown 
that the majority of so-called Etruscan vases found in the tombs of 
Toscanella, Chiusi, and Corneto, were in reality Greek and for the 
most part Athenian ; while they had also pointed out that the few 
vases of undoubted native Etrurian manufacture were inferior in 
art, and were often mistaken and uncouth copies of Hellenic 
originals. They had furthermore shown that the tomb-paintings 
were ruder imitations of Greek heroic and mythical scenes. They 
had discovered that the so-called Etruscan jewellery was often 
enough not Etruscan at all, but manufactured for export in Pheeni- 
cian or Carthaginian workshops, and based upon Assyrian or 
Egyptian models. They had got rid of misconceptions. The Tus- 
can had too hastily been accepted, at first sight, as a pioneer and 
precursor of Hellenic art, where he was really a copyist: it was 
necessary that he should be reduced, once for all, to his proper 
place in history, as a mere recipient of Greek and oriental culture, 
And Mommsen was the man who performed that useful and 
inevitable task, so far as concerned the general reading world of 
Europe. 

As usual, however, in all reactions, the pendulum swung back too 
far in the opposite direction. _Mommsen wrote with vigour: it 
would be scarcely too much to say that he wrote with animus. So 
far as one can be prejudiced against a dead and gone civilization, 
Mommsen was distinctly prejudiced against the Etruscan. He led 
the world to believe that Tuscan culture was a puerile rathe-ripe, 
early-rotten affair, with no depth of root in it; that the Tuscans 
were, if anything, a rather inferior non-Aryan race; and that their 
art and their civilization were of the flimsiest imitative description. 
I don’t think this extreme and unfavourable verdict can stand in 
the long run before those who know the finest products of native 
Etruscan skill and industry. Especially, I don’t think it can stand 
before the face of that continuous modern view of history, which 
teaches us to see that the people of Mecenas, of Propertius, and 
of Persius, are also the people of the Medici, of Dante, and of 
Galileo; that the artists who decorated the tombs of Vulci and 
carved into dancing groups the alabaster of Volaterre are lineal 
precursors of the artists who covered with frescoes the walls 
of San Marco, and moulded in living marble the singing children 
of the Opera del Duomo. In one word, if, disregarding artificial 
land-marks of time, we examine ancient Etruria by the light of 
modern Tuscany, I think we cannot fail to be struck throughout 
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by the extraordinary resemblance, in tone and character, between 
the earlier and later developments of the Tuscan fancy. 

For, after all, when we have made due allowance for the fact that 
all Etruscan art is by derivation Hellenic and pre-Hellenic (as all 
other European art is by derivation Tuscan), and when we have 
admitted every possible deduction in favour of the Athenian and 
oriental elements in Etruscan remains, we are still faced by the fact 
that the archaic relics in Tuscany, native or imported, far outweigh 
in number and value all the other archaic relics in the whole of 
Italy. At a time when Latins and Samnites were comparatively 
rude and warlike barbarians, Etruscans were already displaying 
their innate faculty for art and their innate admiration for art- 
products by importing and imitating the pottery of Athens and 
the silver work of Phoenicia; they were artists and craftsmen of no 
mean order. The important fact is that Greek sculpture and paint- 
ing “caught on” in Etruria—and nowhere else in Italy. Such 
magnificent native works as the bronze Chimaera from Arezzo, the 
recumbent figures of the Volumnii, the Orator recovered from the 
Thrasymene Lake, the terra-cottas of Cervetri, or the Cortona 
candelabrum, show us that Donatello and Della Robbia and 
Michael Angelo were not born by mere accident or caprice in Tus- 
cany. Many of the bronzes are as fine as Greek work. The painting 
is even more perfect in its way than the sculpture. There is a 
sarcophagus from Corneto in the Etruscan Museum at Florence 
adorned with a Battle of the Amazons in very fresh and pure 
colours, so astonishingly beautiful and so wonderful in its drawing 
both of women and of horses that it suggests at once the spiritual 
ancestry of the great Renaissance Florentines. It is painted by a 
Tuscan on native alabaster. But I will not enlarge on this point. 
The question is one to be settled by actual observation. Solvitur 
ambulando. Whoever goes into the Gregorian Museum at the 
Vatican (that worthy monument of two great Tuscan antiquaries), 
or into the Etruscan collections at Cortona, Arezzo, Orvieto, and 
Volterra, with this historical continuity of Tuscany ancient and 
modern well before his mind’s eye, cannot fail to be struck with the 
many curious persistent traits of Tuscan character which run like a 
silver thread through all Tuscan art from the seventh century before 
Christ to the present day. 

Here at Perugia, this continuity of Etruria is every moment 
forced upon my observation. For instance, there is a certain sort 
of boss or round disk, commonly interpreted as standing for the 
ball of the sun, which occurs abundantly on the tombs of the 
Volumnii, as on many other still earlier Etruscan monuments else- 
where. I find it once more on the Roman Arco di Augusto, and on 
the later Porta Marzia whose date is fixed for us by its contemporary 
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inscription of Colonia Vibia. It recurs time and again on all the 
medieval monuments of the town; it was incorporated by Agostino 
di Duccio into the Renaissance Porta San Pietro; and it is now 
being cut before my eyes while I write by a modern Italian stone- 
mason on a building close by me. And what is true in this one 
instance of a particular detail is true throughout: Roman, Gothic, 
or German, Grand Ducal or Papal, Etruria has never ceased to be 
in all essentials Etruscan. 

One or two of these traits in particular deserve at least a passing 
mention. The most important is that gloomy and melancholy 
tinge in the Tuscan temperament which has so deeply impressed 
itself upon Tuscan art and Tuscan architecture. This strange 
gloominess is well seen in the great walls and massive gateways of 
early Etruscan times; and it is exactly reproduced at a later date 
in the frowning doors and heavy cornices of the Strozzi, the Pitti, 
and the Riccardi Palaces. If we compare these solid works with 
the springing airiness of light Venetian Gothic we can feel at once 
the great gulf fixed between the joyous Venetian and the sombre 
Tuscan ; but we can feel at the same time the exact identity of taste 
and feeling in the modern Tuscan and the ancient Etruscan. The 
sons build as the fathers built. In architecture and all the allied 
arts, the Tuscan temperament has turned out essentially similar 
works from the earliest ages to the present moment. 

One marked result of this gloomy tinge in the Tuscan tem- 
perament is the predilection of the Tuscan artists for scenes of 
blood, of murder, or of torture. It has long been noticed, indeed, 
by archzeological specialists, that the genuine Etruscan vases and 
wall-paintings show a singular preference in their choice of subjects 
for tragic scenes, and especially for massacres. Just in the same 
way, while the Venetian loves best to depict such joyous biblical 
episodes as the Marriage at Cana of Galilee, or the Feast in the 
house of Levi the publican—mere transparent excuses for a 
display of the ingrained Venetian love for splendour and pageantry 
—the Tuscan painters revel rather in martyrdoms and agonies, in 
writhing Saint Sebastians and lacerated Saint Catherines. As we 
look at the strange demons who torture the wicked in the tombs of 
Corneto, at the Furies who snatch the dying man from his couch, 
or at the Typhons and Gorgons of the wall-paintings and sar- 
cophagi, we are irresistibly reminded on the one hand of Dante’s 
Inferno with its ingeniously-varied punishments, and on the other 
hand of Orcagna’s Hell in Santa Maria Novella or of the nameless 
Tuscan artist who so vividly depicted the torments of the damned 
on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa. Paintings of Hades in 
one shape or another are commoner in Tuscany than in all the rest 
of Europe put together. 

But deeper than all this strange and mysterious melancholy is 
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the Tuscan love for form, for colour, for metrical expression. The 
same men who wrought in bronze the beautiful Tinias and 
Nurscias of the tombs and excavations still carve the Madonnas of 
Tuscan country churches. Indeed, the very names of Etruscan 
gods, like Fufluns and Aplu, still survive abundantly in the folk- 
lore of modern Tuscan villagers. Poetry and painting are native 
to Tuscany: few Tuscans are born without some tinge of either 
faculty. Nay: is it not significant that even in the domain of 
religion Etruria has given Italy not only her greatest monastic 
founder, St. Benedict, but also her two most ecstatic and romantic 
saints, Saint Catherine of Siena, the Spouse of Christ, and Saint 
Francis of Assisi, the Bridegroom of Poverty ? 

“But Etruria,” you say, “did not produce many great writers or 
poets in the Roman period.” Perhaps not: our details as to the 
ancestry and antecedents of Roman authors are too scanty to 
allow us to speak with certainty. Rome gathered into herself so 
many diverse strands. Who shall speak with authority as to the 
nationality of Juvenal, Horace, Tacitus? Propertius and Persius 
are the chief Etruscan names of which one can be quite positive : 
though it is noteworthy that it was under the administration of 
the Etruscan Maecenas that literature first grew to be a recognized 
power in the Rome of Augustus. Cicero, we know, was a man of 
Arpinum, and Ovid of Sulmo, neither of which had any demon- 
strable Etruscan element. Many of the best-known Latin poets 
and prose writers, however, undoubtedly came from the half- 
Etruscan region of Gallia Cisalpina. Virgil was a Mantuan; 
Livy a Paduan; Catullus is reported to have come from Verona ; 
the Plinies sprang from the neighbourhood of the Lake of Como. 
That happy mixture of Celt and Etruscan seems in those days to 
have run most to literary production; at a later date it was 
rather the pure Etruscan of Tuscany who led the intellectual van 
in Italy. What indeed could be more significant, did not familiarity 
blind us to its import, than the luminous fact that the lingua 
Toscana has come to be regarded as the one established literary 
tongue of the entire peninsula ? 

It is while one stands among the actual remains of half pre- 
historic Etruria that this racial continuity is most fully borne in 
upon one. Go to Volterra, for example, still gathering all shrunken 
within the gigantic walls of Etruscan Velathri; look out froin the 
hill-top city on the blue waters to which the early Tuscan mariners. 
gave their own name in the familiar form of the Tyrrhene Sea; 
gaze away towards Elba, whose rich iron ores prehistoric Tuscans 
smelted in the furnaces and smithies of Populonia; pass through 
the Etruscan Porta dell’Arco to the modern burying-ground, and 
then to the older but contiguous necropolis of the ancient city ; 
inspect the wonderful remains in the National Museum ; and turn 
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straight from them to those equally Etruscan works, Niccold 
Pisano’s cathedral, the handicraft of a medisval Etruscan from 
Pisae, and Mino da Fiesole’s ciborium, the handicraft of a Renais- 
sance Etruscan from Faesulae; look away for a moment from 
Orestes and the Furies or Oedipus with the Sphinx on vase or 
wall-painting to Luca Signorelli’s “Annunciation,” and Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s “ Nativity”: can you deny or extenuate the common 
Tuscan character of each in its own genre? And then remember 
that the alabaster works which existed here in the fifth century 
before Christ, as you may see from the sarcophagi, still afford 
employment to more than two-thirds of the present inhabitants ; 
that the town which gave birth to Persius the satirist gave birth 
also to Fedra Inghirami the humanist; and that the unknown 
artists who painted the Death of Clytemnestra, or introduced 
the still surviving Porta dell’Arco into the Seven before Thebes, 
were the lineal predecessors of that versatile Daniele da Volterra 
whose noble masterpiece in the Church of Santa Trinita de’ 
Monti at Rome gave Rubens a hint for the finest effect in his 
famous “Descent from the Cross,” in the Cathedral at Antwerp. 
It is impossible to stand thus beside the Etruscan walls, the 
Roman Therme, the medieval Fortezza, and the modern alabaster 
works, without feeling in those narrow streets of shrivelled Velathri 
the essential unity of Etruria from the beginnings of history to the 
present moment. 

And so it is throughout. Tuscany bases itself bodily on the stem 
of the Rasena. At Corneto, the modern town almost covers the 
necropolis of Etruscan Tarquinii. At Siena, you walk straight 
from the massive doors of ancient tombs by the Porta Camollia to 
the marvellous Duomo, that masterpiece of decorative Italian 
Gothic. At Orvieto, your attention is almost equally divided 
between the Etruscan graves and the medieval cathedral, whose 
polychromatic facade, like the painted sarcophagi and the frescoed 
tomb-chambers, forms a speaking monument of the ingrained 
Etruscan love of colour. At Bolsena, which was Volsinii, and at 
Chiusi, which was Clusium, present melts into past, and past still 
seems present. At Perugia, you mayinhabitahouse whose foundations 
were laid in Etruscan Perusia ; and you may see in the portraits of 
Baglioni and Fortebraccio traced by Buonfigli’s hand on the walls of 
the Palazzo Pubblico, or for the matter of that in the modern Italian 
officers whose blue cloaks give colour to the grey streets of the wind- 
swept town, exact counterparts in type of those handsome and able 
Etruscan noblemen whose effigies still sit mute at the ghostly 
banquet on their own sarcophagus-lids in the antique cemetery. 
The wains on the Assisi road are drawn to this day by the white cattle 
of Clitumnus, and the breed of men has persisted no less true to 
type and stock than the breed of oxen. Nothing is changed: the 
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Tuscan is still the same in features and characters throughout the 
whole of Etruria. 

temember, last of all, that Rome herself lay on the very confines 
and marches of the Rasena. She had a marked Etruscan element 
in her population; her early history is mixed up with Etruscan 
legends ; her religious rites were believed to owe much to Etruscan 
sources ; her engineering ability, her bridge-making skill, her great 
arched cloaca, her prehistoric walls, bear all of them some tinge of 
Etruscan origin. The Tuscan, indeed, once overflowed as far south 
as Campania. Remember, too, that Rome’s empire was largely 
organized under Augustus by the Etruscan Maecenas, and largely 
ruled under Tiberius by the Etruscan Sejanus. Remember, again, 
how in early medizval times many of her greatest popes came 
from Etruscan homes, and how, at a later date, Nicholas V., who 
founded the Vatican Library and brought Fra Angelico to Rome, 
was an Etruscan of Sarzana; while Aineas Sylvius was an Etruscan 
of Siena. Her churches were adorned by Florentine artists, and 
her buildings were planned by Tuscan architects. Finally, re- 
member that her Renaissance glories are all Etruscan rather than 
Roman ; and you will see how much even Rome herself—republi- 
can, imperial, papal—owes to these Etruscans whom she fancied in 
her pride she had crushed and vanquished. Was she not Rome, 
indeed, for the most part just in virtue of her Etruscan fraction and 
her Etruscan visitors ? 

I need hardly say I do not mean this article to be exhaustive— 
or anything like it. I mean it merely to be suggestive, the rough 
outline of a theme which readers can fill in with fuller detail for 
themselves on future visits to Italy. But is it not possible that 
history has suffered not a little from being studied too much, as 
the modern educational slang frankly puts it,“ in epochs”? There 
are some truths, it seems to me, that can only rightly be realized 
by looking at it, on the contrary, from a commanding height, 
which embraces, as it were, a wide perspective panorama down the 
receding ages. And the truth that I have been trying to point out 
in this brief sketch is possibly one of them—the cardinal importance 
of the Etruscan blood in the secular development of Italian art and 
Italian civilization. 


One suggestion more. Is it not a curious refutation of certain 
modern theories as to the innate superiority of the Aryan race 
(whatever that may mean) that the one people in Italy who have 
thus practically shown themselves most receptive of Hellenic and 
Semitic civilization should turn out to be the people most univer- 
sally admitted, alike on linguistic and ethnographic grounds, as of 
antique non-Aryan or pre-Aryan origin ? 
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A WARNING FROM WALES. 


Ir is a remarkable fact about British public opinion, now prac- 
tically the Sovereign power in the country, that it is incapable of 
judging or even of understanding more than one question at a time. 
I am not here concerned with the question whether this be for the 
good or for the evil of our democratic institutions; if indeed there 
can be any such question ; I merely wish to remark the fact. In 
1869, in 1874, and again in 1880 the one question at issue was, Is 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield going to rule the country? In 
1885 we were so interested in allotments and in the possibility of the 
infinite subdivision of land and cattle for the benefit of the masses, 
that we could pay little attention to anything else. Before the Elec- 
tion of 1886 Home Rule had come to the top, and “the eternal Irish 
question” has held the field ever since, so that now the ever vary- 
ing phases of one particular disruption scheme alone occupy our 
attention. Even if we do occasionally wax indignant at the con- 
stant neglect of British interests, and talk eloquently about Parish 
Councils, or Local Veto, or Bimetallism, the House is thin, the 
speech falls flat. The man in the street asks the latest about Home 
Rule. And so it will be, until something very exciting occurs else- 
where. 

That Welsh questions should, under these circumstances, be en- 
tirely ignored, is not very surprising. That is to say, Welsh ques- 
tions pure and simple, not like the Suspensory Bill—now happily 
itself suspended—which affected England also. For to the average 
Englishman Ireland is bad enough, and yet there is a certain 
attractiveness, even about Irish disorder; but Wales, with its un- 
known tongue, its impossible names, and its apparently complete 
absence of vowels, seems an intolerable theme. Yet I think it not 
at all improbable that before very long Welsh questions will come 
to the top, and will occupy the greater part of our attention. The 
“something very exciting” may occur in the Principality. And 
then we shall condemn our present indifference to Welsh politics 
just as loudly as Froude and Lecky, and many modern Liberals, 
have long condemned the miserable laissez-faire policy which 
this country pursued for so many years towards the Irish revolu- 
tionary movement. 
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In this short paper I do not intend to discuss at length the 
general tendency of political forces in Wales. I am only con- 
cerned with a small, but very typical, part of the whole—the lawless 
condition of a part of the County of Cardigan, and the causes which 
have produced this state of affairs. But, in order that we may 
understand what has occurred there, a few remarks on the origin 
and progress of the Anti-Tithe Agitation will be necessary. 

The Nationalist movement in Ireland, as has often been observed, 
bas gone through three phases. First the Church was attacked, 
then the Land, then the Union. The remarkable success which 
attended this movement attracted the Welsh, and they resolved to 
imitate. They accordingly opened a violent assault on the Church 
in Wales. There was, of course, a great difference between the two 
Churches. The Church in Ireland was an alien Church, in the 
sense that it undoubtedly was the Church of the British settlers, 
The Church in Wales was not an alien Church, but the ancient 
historical Church of the Welsh people. However, the Welsh 
Nationalists said it was, pointing as proof to its long union with 
the Church in England; and that settled the matter. They then 
formed the Anti-Tithe League and issued a no-tithe manifesto. This 
was an exceedingly clever manceuvre. The clergy had either to 
starve, or to distrain on their neighbours, thus placing themselves 
and the Church in the most odious light possible. The agitation 
spread rapidly. Beginning in Denbighshire, it soon reached every 
county in the Principality. Many of the clergy were reduced to 
beggary. In a great many parishes tithes could only be collected 
with the aid of large posses of police and of the military. 

To meet this terrible state of affairs, the Government of Lord 
Salisbury, after some delay, passed the Tithe Act of 1891. By 
this Act the payment of tithe-rent-charge was transferred from 
the occupiers, who were mostly Dissenters and Anti-tithers, to the 
owners, who were mostly Churchmen, and it substituted recovery 
through the County Court for distress. The effect was wonderful. 
In most places the agitation disappeared, though the landlords must 
have suffered considerably, as few of them, probably, got any increase 
in rent at all corresponding to the amount of tithe-rent-charge they 
now had to pay. But there was an unavoidable defect in the Act, 
It could not make any change when the owner was also the 
occupier, in which case he might also be a strong anti-tither. 
These small freeholders were a numerous class in some parts of 
Wales. Here, then, was the possibility of further disturbance. More- 
over, another Act of the late Government had profoundly altered 
the position of Parties in Wales, and had affected most adversely 
the friends of the Church and of law and order. This was the Local 
Government Act of 1888. Ido not here question the wisdom of 
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that measure as far as England is concerned. But to extend it to 
Wales in the same shape as it was passed for England was a capital 
mistake. The result was that the entire county government in 
Wales, including the practical control of the Police, was placed in 
the hands of the Anti-Tithe League, just as the extension to Ireland 
of the Reform Act of 1884 gave to the Nationalists the entire re- 
presentation of the three Southern provinces. 

How did these Acts affect Cardiganshire? The tithe agitation 
first broke out in this county in July, 1889, and some very 
serious disturbances occurred in the neighbourhood of Pembryn. 
To meet these, the Chief Constable, Major Bassett-Lewis, believing 
it to be his first duty to maintain order, obtained a large force of 
police from Carmarthenshire and Glamorganshire, thus imitating 
the eminently successful action of the Chief Constables of Denbigh- 
shire and other counties in the two previous years. But Major 
Bassett-Lewis had quite failed to appreciate the change which the 
1888 Act had effected in county government. The police were 
now controlled by the Joint Standing Committee, which in Oardi- 
ganshire consisted of ten Justices and ten County Councillors; and, 
as the chairman was a County Councillor, the County Council’s 
representatives had a majority by means of his casting vote. Now, 
the object of this majority was not to keep the peace, but to 
prevent the payment of tithes. And they proceeded te do this by 
summarily dismissing Major Bassett-Lewis without hearing any 
defence or even preferring any charge, and actually by the employ- 
ment of the chairman’s casting-vote, for all the magistrates voted 
in his favour. The iniquity of this proceeding was enhanced by 
one of the excuses put forward. It was actually stated that by 
this glorious action the county was saved Major Bassett-Lewis’ 
pension. This was literally true, for in Cardiganshire the Chief 
Constable was entitled to a pension if he was sixty years of age 
or had served for fifteen years. Major Bassett-Lewis was just 
under sixty, and he had served fourteen years and a few months. 

The subsequent proceedings of this gang of petty tyrants were 
worthy of so noble a start. They appointed as Chief Constable an 
otticer out of the force, who was completely under their control. 
Mr. Matthews, then Home Secretary, refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment; but he continued to act, and was paid his full salary. At the 
next meeting of the committee, attention was called by Mr. Willis 
Bund, the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, to the illegality of this 
payment, and it was admitted. The auditor refused to pass it, 
and surcharged the members who had made it. One of the first 
acts of the present Government, always ready to play with disorder 
when votes are to be got, was to relieve these gentlemen from the 
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play. The Chief Constable (if so he can be called) died, and by the 
casting-vote the present chief was appointed. Some doubt appears to 
have existed as to whether its employment on this occasion was legal. 
But this little difficulty was easily surmounted. One of the Quarter 
Sessions members of the Joint Committee happening to die, a meet- 
ing was hurriedly summoned before the vacancy could be filled; and, 
there being thus a County Council majority without the casting- 
vote, the Chief Constable’s appointment was at once confirmed. It 
will scarcely be believed that such a mode of doing public business 
could have existed this side of St. George’s Channel. 

The police now, by whose protection alone it was possible in 
many places to collect the tithes, were entirely under the control 
of the members of the Anti-Tithe Committee, the avowed object 
of which was to prevent the collection of tithe. Of course, 
they used their power accordingly. They issued an order to the 
Chief Constable that the policy of “ moral suasion ” should be 
adopted; by which instead of the bailiffs intended movements 
being kept secret, and his suddenly making a raid with a large 
force, his movements were to be well advertised beforehand, and 
he was to be accompanied by only two or three police, and by a 
County Councillor, who was to “ morally persuade ” the people 
to obey the law. The result may be easily imagined. The 
previous notice invariably drew a large crowd of from fifty to a 
hundred to every tithe sale. The two or three police were quite 
inadequate to protect the bailiff, and anybody who witnessed the 
effects of the well-advertised efforts of some of the Irish Nationalist 
leaders to quell the disgraceful disturbances in the House of 
Commons on July 27th may make a shrewd guess of how unsuc- 
cessful members of the Anti-Tithe League were in persuading the 
people to pay tithes. Unfortunately, too, the Act of 1891 brought 
little relief. The Pembryn district abounds in small freeholders, 
and they refused to pay the County Court bailiffs as much as they 
had previously refused to pay the tithe-owners. Still less availing 
were the efforts of the Court of Quarter Sessions to interfere. At 
the Midsummer Sessions, 1891, orders were issued by the Court to 
the Chief Constable to take steps to secure the observance of the 
law and the preservation of peace at tithe sales. Unfortunately. 
tithe distravnts were not also included in the order. The result 
was that the disturbances which had previously taken place at 
sales now took place at distraints, and the sales were never reached 
at all, Mr. Willis Bund then proposed, at the next meeting of the 
Court, to include distraints; but the Court refused to support him. 
The miserable weakness of the magistrates on this occasion cannot 
be too strongly condemned; but I doubt if it made much difference. 
The real power lay not with the Court of Quarter Sessions but with 
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the County Council majority on the Joint Standing Committee, 
and the position was beautifully summed up by The Cardigan 
Observer (a local Radical newspaper) on July 11th, 1891, as 
follows :— 

“Tt is a wonder that the magistrates do not take a common-sense 
view of this matter. The magistrates order the Chief Constable to 
do acertain thing. The Joint Standing Committee order him not 
to do it. The Chief Constable,—good man,—knowing on which side 
his bread is buttered, smiles blandly at the magistrates and obeys 
the Joint Standing Committee, because, don’t you see, the Joint 
Standing Committee can discharge him, as they did Major Bassett- 
Lewis, and the magistrates cannot. That is about the position.” 

The events of the last two years have been just such as might 
have been expected from such a position. The law of the land has 
ceased to run; the law of the Anti-Tithe League has taken its place. 
The change of Government has made matters much worse ; their 
already related action with reference to the illegal payment to the 
late Chief Constable, and the weakness of their general attitude, at 
once creating the opinion that, whatever the local authority did or 
left undone, Mr. Asquith would not interfere. The tithe-owners 
however, made an attempt to get justice done; and the Newcastle- 
Emlyn County Court appointed Robert Lewis, an able and energetic 
young man, its bailiff, and commissioned him to execute the orders 
—over a hundred—for the payment of tithe-rent-charge in the 
neighbourhood of Pembryn. Lewis’s fate has quite recently been 
recorded in the columns of the public press. He himself has 
narrated his experiences as follows :— 

“Upon every occasion that I have gone into Cardiganshire to 
enforce payment of tithes since July, 1892, I have been assaulted, 
and sometimes violently assaulted. Many of my assailants have 
been fined £5 by Judge Bishop at the Newcastle-Emlyn County 
Court, but with no good effect. On May 3rd I was assaulted 
twice; on May 4th twice; on May 5th I was struck down and 
very nearly killed, my life only being saved by the speed of the 
horses, and the good fortune that both harness and carriage re- 
mained unbroken.” 

By this last assault Lewis, who was merely engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duty, was totally disabled, and it has been impossible 
to make any further attempts to carry out the law. But such 
brutal violence could not quite escape notice even in Cardiganshire. 
Two men, John Thomas and Watkin Griffith, were arrested, and the 
case was taken before the Penrhiwpal justices, who, however, dis- 
missed it on the extraordinary ground that though Lewis had been 
struck there was no wounding in the technical sense, because, it was 
stated, his skin was not actually divided. Questions were then 
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asked in the House of Commons; and after some delay Mr. Asquith 
directed the Public Prosecutor to take up the case, though he re- 
fused to doubt the efficacy of the “moral suasion” system, and 
stated that he had confidence in the Chief Constable. At the 
Lampeter Summer Assizes last month the case was tried, with the 
result that Thomas was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for assaulting Lewis. It was proved inCourt that 
the crowd at Penlan farm, where the disturbance took place, 
numbered upwards of a hundred persons, that they were armed 
with “large sticks,” that they looked “determined and resolute,” 
and that the occupier replied to Lewis’ demand for payment that 
he would not pay if he could help it, on which the crowd cheered 
and cried, “ Very good: that is the way to answer him.” It was 
also shown that Lewis’ escort consisted of three policemen and one 
County Councillor, Mr. Powell, a member of the Anti-Tithe Com- 
mittee, and that in consequence of the size and attitude of the 
crowd, and the utter inadequacy of the escort, Lewis did not attempt 
to distrain, but that before he could escape he was violently struck 
on the head from behind by the prisoner, Thomas. 

Mr. Asquith now admitted in the House of Commons that the 
bailiff was insufficiently protected, and wrote to the Chief Constable 
to this effect, adding that he hoped that this “would not be per- 
mitted to recur.” But his remonstrance has come too late. The Anti- 
Tithe majority in the Joint Standing Committee appear determined 
to conduct affairs in their own illegal way and to pay no more atten- 
tion to the Home Secretary than they had previously done to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. A meeting of the Committee was held 
on August 10th, at which the Chief Constable never even mentioned 
in his report that he had received a letter from Mr. Asquith at all, 
and it was only produced on the demand of Mr. Willis Bund. 
Mr. Willis Bund then moved two resolutions, one repealing the 
“moral suasion ” order, the other empowering the Chief Constable 
to take steps to carry out the Home Secretary’s letter. The Com- 
mittee negatived both these resolutions, thus openly defying the 
Home Office. I now anxiously await Mr. Asquith’s action. Will he 
take strong measures to compel the Joint Standing Committee to 
enforce the law? Or will he, like the Chief Constable, “take the 
common-sense view,” and, remembering which side the Gladstonian 
bread is buttered, do humble obeisance to the Anti-Tithe League ? 

This is a true account of events in Cardiganshire during the last 
four years. Perhaps, to some people, it may appear a small and 
insignificant story in itself, though to my mind, when the law is 
openly disobeyed, the County Court turned to ridicule, bailifis are 
half murdered, the Court of Quarter Sessions is timorous, the 
Home Office first refuses to act, then is publicly defied, poor 
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clergymen are deprived of their means of sustenance, it is not an 
insignificant matter, howsoever small the disturbed area may be. 
But we have to consider it in the light of the general political 
movement in Wales. The leaders of Welsh Radicalism, firmly 
intrenched in the County Councils, flattered by Mr. Gladstone’s mis- 
chievous allusions to Welsh Nationality, and aided everywhere by 
the political Dissenting preachers, are determined to take the law 
into their own hands, and to have done with England and everything 
English ; and if England does not wish to have a second Ireland in 
Wales she must look to it, and look to it soon. It is all very well 
to say that this is a groundless alarm, for the English army could 
conquer Wales in a week. The English army could conquer 
Ireland in a fortnight; but dare we do it? Let us look at it from 
the Welsh point of view. Before England and Wales were united 
the Welsh people, interesting and romantic as their history is, were 
in a miserable plight,divided amongst themselves underinnumerable 
petty chieftains. Since the union with England, Wales has en- 
joyed great prosperity, and both countries have benefited. Welsh- 
men have gone out into England to enrich British art and science. 
Englishmen have brought capital into Wales to work Welsh coal, 
iron, and slates, and to employ thousands of sturdy Welsh miners 
and quarrymen. The true interest of Wales lies in drawing closer 
the bonds which unite her to England, and this should be the 
object of Welsh political leaders. Unfortunately, the contagion of 
the Celtic brethren across the Channel has proved too much for them. 
They aim at Separation—the opposite goal. To accomplish this, they 
are prepared to connive at violence and to trample on the law : 
they are marching through rapine to the dismemberment of Great 
Britain. 


A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN. 


“ JUDAS.” 


I HAVE not met Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Some of my friends tell me 
they shake hands with him. I heard of his being féted not long 
since at a luxurious dinner in the West End by a number of 
admiring Members of Parliament on the occasion of his launching 
a new organ of strife among classes, and advocate of British dis- 
memberment. Evidently from this he is held in someesteem. | 
am told he is a “brilliant journalist.” This really means that he 
flashes out exciting phrases and keeps his journal at a high sensa- 
tional pitch. Whether there is any correspondence between the 
phrase and truth, or between the phrase and intelligence, does not 
in the least matter to the daily-newspaper toper: he only asks for 
the phrase that tickles or stings, and for the venomous word 
which gratifies his spite. The “brilliant journalist” supplies it. 
Whether the epithet be deserved or whether it be an injury he 
cares not, so long as it contributes to the circulation of his paper 
and enables him to live in comfort and luxury. 

One such epithet which constitutes wicked calumny, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor has adopted and hurled across the House of Com- 
mons at Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The epithet is one that the 
tribal Irish have chuckled over for a long time, and they have often 
made it audible to Mr. Chamberlain as he has passed in front of 
them on his way to his seat. Mr. T. P.O’Connor has now shouted it 
out. The epithet used was “Judas.” Judas, as we all know, was 
the scoundrel who, for certain pieces of silver, sold his Christ to a 
shameful death. No more villainous crime has been committed in 
the annals of humanity, the perpetrator of it has been, and will 
for ever be, held up to the universal execration of mankind. Had 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor shouted “ Liar,” “ Thief,” “ Burglar,” “Murderer,” 
he would not have been guilty of a greater outrage than he expressed 
in the single word “Judas.” What mattersit? Society has become 
so callous to disgraceful conduct that even so shameful and so public 
a calumny as this one will be overlooked and he who was guilty of 
i is still assured of a grasp of the hand, and would again find him- 
self féted at a banquet by admiring friends. Mr. Chamberlain has 
probably too great a contempt for his assailant to be disturbed by 
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the incident; but it is for Mr. Chamberlain’s friends to resent it and 
for decent Society to stigmatize the offender as outside its pale. 

There is no possibility, without the grossest falsehood and mis- 
representation, of making the most far-fetched comparison between 
the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain and the conduct of Judas. Judas 
betrayed his Christ. Mr. Chamberlain refused to betray his country. 
This sums up the case as between them. The whole of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s conduct has been based upon this one fundamental 
principle—a refusal to betray his country to the advocate of dis- 
memberment. 

I am entitled to speak with some sympathy, if not authority, 
upon this matter, having shared from the outset most of Mr. 
Chamberiain’s political views. I was working with him in the 
Education League long before he entered the House of Commons, 
and have been subjected probably to precisely the same experience 
that Mr. Chamberlain has undergone, with this difference, that he 
has been a Cabinet Minister and constantly in the House of 
Commons while I have preserved my freedom in the obscurity of 
private life. 

I remember well when Mr. Gladstone produced his first Separa- 
tion Bill my dread lest Mr. Chamberlain should be deceived as to 
the danger of the proposal. I was not seeing him at the time, I 
had no correspondence with him, having always formed my own 
opinions without looking to a leader. I was an ardent Radical in 
the sense of desiring to reform an injurious land system, to secure 
free education, and to abolish hereditary legislation. I can point 
with satisfaction to an address I put out at Southampton no less 
than twenty-five years ago, and to a still riper one issued to the 
Tower Hamlets Division in 1874. Those addresses embodied what 
was regarded as the advanced Radicalism of those days; but I was 
almost alone in the wilderness in protesting against an electoral 
system which enabled 30,000 electors to out-vote 546,000 electors, 
and, while giving 16,000 electors in the Tower Hamlets one 
Member only, allotted 30 Members to 16,000 electors inhabiting 
various rural districts. I remember well the difficulty I had in try- 
ing to persuade Mr. John Morley that equality of representation was 
an important question. I never claimed myself to be a “ true blue” 
Radical, having been always profoundly indifferent to popular 
labels and to the terms of Party nomenclature. Howsoever inde- 
pendent-minded men may be, when once they get herded into the 
Party fold they become like sheep. It is difficult to think together ; 
but it is not difficult to act together and to follow the appointed 
leader. The crowd takes the phrases, sets up a standard ortho- 
doxy, and he who strays is denounced. It requires a man of rare 
character and strength to shake himself free and to recover his 
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liberty to act according to his own convictions. Every vile epithet 
is hurled at him, and, as we see, the most infamous one of all, 
“ Judas,” is branded on him. 


‘*Count me o’er Earth’s chosen heroes; 

They were souls that stood alone.” 
There was one article in the programme of Radical orthodoxy upon 
which I was never sound. The spirit of fault-finding among Radicals 
had developed a feeling of apparent hatred to their own country. 
She could do nothing right: she was a culprit at home and a culprit 
among other nations. This feeling I could not share: I could not 
gloat over the prospect of dismemberment, or contemplate with 
satisfaction the reduction of England to a position of insignificance. 
I had travelled too much not to have perceived the beneficent in- 
fluence she exercised in far-stretching realms over subject and 
dependent races. Of course, the very term “subject” will rise in 
the gorge of the virtuous Radical,—he for his part would dominate 
over no one, except when he has the chance—as witness the gag 
and the guillotine. But as immense portions of humanity are bound 
to be subject to some strong power, it is as well for them that they 
should be subject to a great Power which in her dealing with in- 
ferior races has shown more forbearance and consideration than any 
other. 

There lurked in me still what Mr. Grant Allen has vituperated as 
the “ vulgar vice” of patriotism. I wanted progress; but national 
integrity seemed to me to be the fundamental fixed condition of 
all possible progress. It secures the widest possible scope for 
the diffusion of common principles; it is the contradiction of the 
modern anarchic spirit which seeks dissolution, whether of the 
country or of society; it consolidates humanity and secures the 
largest areas within which certain civilizing principles are endurably 
established. It is easy to scoff at civilization; but it is better at 
least than relapsing into a savage state of warring tribes. 

It must be admitted that Patriotism in England is a very much 
weakened force. The pseudo-Radical scofier has done his utmost to 
destroy it by an injurious nickname. The odd thing is that this 
person dilates on the virtue of Patriotism in every country but his 
own. The Irish are held up as exemplary in loving their country, 
although Ulster is denounced and derided for doing the same thing. 
The Boers and the Arabs are sympathized with when they strike 
the note of Patriotism and make it an excuse for acquiring 
dominion; but if any belated Englishman or Scotchman or loyal 
Irishman ventures to utter a word on behalf of the great Confedera- 
tion, Empire,—call it what you will,—which has been slowly built 
up by countless generations of our race, forthwith he is shrieked 
at as a “Jingo,” and unsuspecting workmen are summoned from 
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the mine, the factory, and the field to hear the bogie denounced 
and demolished. To them the mildest patriot is represented as an 
aggressive marauder. It is difficult to get the truth into the com- 
mon understanding of the people: it is the phrase which sticks, how- 
soever monstrous the lie it conceals. Thus are workmen taught 
to despise their country. As a fact, England is the least aggres- 
sive of all the Great Powers. No one can deny that all great 
empires have been built up by the exercise of physical force : every 
country has in earlier times asserted its right to exist by hard 
fighting. The successful rebellion of the American Colonies and the 
independence of the United States, the suppression of the Southern 
States rebellion and maintenance of national integrity in that 
country, were the result of superior physical force. I am not say- 
ing that the successful rebellion of the American Colonies was a 
desirable object: the split between America and England was the 
greatest calamity that has occurred in the annals of mankind—it 
does not matter which side was to blame for it. I only use this 
illustration as probably the most telling one with the Gladstonian 
school, some of whom ought to be able to appreciate the value of 
national strength. I maintain, moreover, that national strength is 
us lmnperative for Democracies as it is for Autocracies. As far as 
humanity is concerned it is more valuable, because the established 
institutions of a democratic nation are better worth preserving than 
those of an autocratically governed nation. If a democracy is too 
scrupulous to maintain its national integrity it will ultimately dis- 
appear, swallowed up by the greater patriotism of other nations 
which have no scruples about preserving their national strength, or 
indeed of extending their dominion. The first cardinal principle of 
a Democracy should be National Integrity or Union. The principle 
of Secession is the principle of Dissolution, and as such should Le 
regarded as constituting high treason to Popular Government. 
Now, the principle conceded by Mr. Gladstone in his Bill for 
establishing a rival Parliament in Ireland was neither more nor 
less than the right to secede. It was granted avowedly because de- 
manded by a majority of the Irish representatives. If we are com- 
pelled to surrender to this demand, we are equally called on to 
yield to a demand for Separation. It was giving away the whole 
British Empire: if one part has a right to secede, why not another 
—and soon. Directly the Bill of 1886 was brought forward I ex- 
perienced, independently and without consultation, what I venture 
to say all the better order of Radicals experienced simultaneously 
at the time—consternation and despair. Of what use to reform the 
institutions or to remedy the evils of a country which was to be 
taken to pieces? The principles of my Party were sacrificed to 
the temporary exigencies of the Party. Far better to sacrifice one’s 
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Party, or, indeed a dozen parties, than to join in the destruction of 
one’s country. I became “Judas” to the marrow-bone, which in 
the Irish vocabulary means a man who refuses to betray his country. 
Mr. Gladstone’s revolutionary proposal furnished a true test of 
patriotic Radicalism. The two great leaders, John Bright and 
Joseph Chamberlain, stood firm. J.S. Mill had also agreed with 
them. 

It was the Moderate Liberals who swarmed after their leader 
down the hill, and sanctioned his betrayal of Party principles and 
of country. There were a few notable exceptions, as in the case of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry 
James, and Lord Selborne, men who had always displayed sufticient 
grit in their character to act independently ; but the great body of 
Whigs, or Moderate Liberals—men who had never identified them- 
selves with a single Radical cause, who had viewed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
campaign against privilege with the utmost disfavour, and carefully 
regulated their opinions according to those of their chief,—such men 
as Lords Granville, Spencer, Kimberley, Ripon, and Oxenbridge, Sir 
William Harcourt, Campbell-Bannerman, Mundella, Whitbread 
and Co.,—they and the small-fry of aristocratic Whiggism that 
cluster on Court appointments (needless to name them!) and 
repeat with faithful servility the orthodox utterances of Party—all 
these without a moment’s hesitation blindly followed their patron, 
passed meekly under the Irish yoke, and gave their country away! 
And they carried with them all the Party blazons, emblems, and 
shibboleths, as also the Party machinery, which Mr. Chamberlain 
had just elaborated. It was one of the most shameful political 
stampedes ever recorded in English history. 

[t is gratifying to reflect that not a single Radical of eminence 
took part in it. Mr. Gladstone was not a Radical himself: he 
never initiated a single progressive measure in his life. I am 
careful to say “ initiated.” He has always been the oratorical 
mouthpiece of others; his fatal eloquence has been invariably 
directed by the most seductive grasp of the moment. Personal 
ascendency has always captured the instrument: and the influence 
which has governed him in recent years, particularly on the Irish 
question, has been amusingly transparent. He has never shown a 
particle of sympathy for Radical measures until recently, when 
they have been forced on him by the situation. At the time we 
were working for National Education, Equality of Representation, 
Electoral Reform, and Land Tenure Reform, Mr. Gladstone had 
not a word of encouragement. The Education Act was passed 
almost in spite of him. I remember well his resistance to Free 
Education and Compulsory Attendance, and how these principles 
were mangled and postponed on account of his resistance. To 
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the evils of the English Land System he has always shown the 
utmost indifference. Yet John Stuart Mill was at work with his 
Land Tenure Reform Association more than twenty years ago; and 
it may be safely said that if Mr. Gladstone, with the army of 
Moderate Liberals to whom he acted as fugleman in politics, had 
listened to Mill’s advice about the Irish agrarian question, some 
thirty years ago, there would have been no talk now of a Separate 
Parliament. 

Certainly Sir William Harcourt has no claim to be regarded as 
an eminent Radical. During the great National Education con- 
troversy he stood aside as neutral as Mr. Gladstone. I remember 
perfectly well his coming up to Birmingham to throw cold water 
on the Education League views. Those were the days when he 
scoffed at “Programmes.” When in the prime of life, a Member of 
Parliament and a writer, he had the rare opportunity of helping 
certain struggling movements, especially that of the labourer’s 
redemption ; but Sir William Harcourt remained supremely in- 
different—they had not yet become Front Bench questions. It 
was Joseph Chamberlain and genuine Radicals like Mr. Jesse 
Collings who worked for these, jeered at by the official Liberal Press 
and discountenanced by orthodox Liberalism as it reigned in high 
places; yet such is the irony of things, and so swift is political 
oblivion that we find the rump of the Radical Party tame and 
subjected to the leadership of Sir William Harcourt, and evi- 
dently not displeased to hear the real chief whom they basely 
abandoned described as “Judas.” Sir William Harcourt became 
prominent because he was without scruples, and up to any job 
likely to obtain the official recognition of his Party. After all. 
Cabinet seats were disposed of by Mr. Gladstone, not by Mr. 
Chamberlain; and so Sir William Harcourt’s choice was quickly 
made. The revolutionary nature of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to 
establish a Separate Parliament in Ireland, its far-reaching con- 
sequences on future generations of Englishmen, its danger to 
national integrity, the encouragement it received from England’s 
enemies,—all these considerations passed for nothing with the 
Moderate Liberal who had hitherto so ostentatiously held him- 
self aloof from “extreme” measures. The man who is de- 
void of guiding principles always sticks to his Party—he has 
nothing else to rest on. Sir William Harcourt swallowed all the 
professions that belonged to a Party constituted upon different 
principles, and tramped after the erratic chief in his deplorable 
defection. 

Could Mr. John Morley be described as an Eminent Radical ? 
He was never known as a politician at all until Mr. Chamberlain 
took him up. He was essentially a literary recluse: with, however, 
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an inordinate ambition. His opinions were his religion. The man 
who differed from them was a bad man with whom there could be 
no terms: Mr. Morley became inflated with a righteous wrath, and 
in private life excommunicated friend after friend. He sat at the feet 
of Auguste Comte (all experience came to him through the literary 
medium), and imbibed from him his views on human government— 
not on religion. Under his teaching great nations became an 
abomination. Comte’s cardinal doctrine is that they are to be sub- 
divided into small ones, or (to quote Mr. Frederic Harrison) “ into 
real national units, of which Scotland, Ireland, Bohemia, and Bavaria 
would be among the lurgest—sutticiently manageable to govern 
themselves peacefully.” Of all the fantastic notions espoused by 
the philosopher and preached by the fanatic, this one—that the more 
men are partitioned off from each other by arbitrary frontiers and 
divided by customs and principles and varied interpretations of 
morality, the better—is the most grotesquely absurd. It is 
essentially the fiction of the bookworm: of the man who has never 
been out in the world and known men. How isit that this doctrine 
of Dissolution finds favour in England? Alas! because our only 
protection from the philosopher-craze consists in an appeal to a class 
so ignorant that the very term “ dismemberment ” is a mystification. 

Mr. John Morley might quite consistently have figured as a Swiss, 
or a Swedish, or a Belgian Minister; but that he should occupy 
the position of a British Cabinet Minister is a gross affront to the 
nation. He is thus in power within the citadel of the Empire whose 
dissolution he desires. As a journalist he never ceased to decry our 
influence abroad ; he invariably urged a policy of poltroonery and 
the abdication of all responsibility outside our island limits; he 
helped to sacrifice Gordon in Egypt; and, more than any man, he 
insisted upon our cowardly abandonment of the Soudan. Indeed, 
he was not content with the course of scuttling already undertaken, 
he pressed at a public meeting for the “ withdrawal of our troops at 
the earliest possible moment.” He was probably the single English- 
man who was content with Majuba Hill: needless to say that he 
urged abject surrender. A very curious characteristic in Mr. Morley 
is that he regards the exercise of physical force with a superstitious 
horror ; but it is chiefly odious to him when it is exercised on 
behalf of any constituted authority. He can “ sombrely acquisce ” 
in the moonlight outrage of Ireland, and palliate such exercise of 
physical force as was displayed in the September massacres of the 
French Revolution. Any insurrection against authority commands 
his sympathy; and, although he objects to having his own house 
broken into, and is a rigid economist in regard to the rights of 
property, the sight of a criminal pursued by a constable renders 
him indignant with the latter. Whenever—if ever—the secret 
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history of these times is written, it will, I think be found that Mr. 
John Morley has had more to do with the scheme of setting up an 
Irish Parliament than any other person in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Gladstone’s is essentially a mind liable to impregnation, and 
then it isalarmingly prolific. I always predicted that whenever Mr. 
Morley had the chance he would obtain a great ascendency over 
Mr. Gladstone. His intellectual interest and literary information, his 
vehement disapprobation of ordinary English ideas, his loathing of 
responsibility abroad, his tempestuous fits of moral indignation (to 
say nothing of his personal charm of manner and delightful talk)— 
all these qualifications made him an attractive and soon an indis- 
pensable adviser to the septuagenarian, who must have perished 
politically of barreness but for the sustenance of another person’s 
ideas and convictions. I believe that England’s present night- 
mare is due to these two men having met. 

Mr. Morley was always a Separatist; yet when Home Rule 
was very unpopular with the dominant forces of the Liberal Party 
he endeavoured to enter Parliament on other lines; and while 
standing for Westminster, in 1880, he repudiated in the most em- 
phatic manner any concession whatsoever upon the subject of a 
Separate Parliament for Ireland, saying, at a public meeting, that 
“he could not vote for « Separute Parliament for Ireland, and 
that he would vote for no meusure, proposition, or resolution, or 
enquiry, which let it be supposed thut wus an open question in his 


? 


mind.” 


Mr. Morley has never attempted to explain away this record of 
his astounding lapse into patriotism and common sense. There 
can be no doubt, however, as to what his actual conduct has been. 
He has been the prime instigator of the disastrous measure which 
threatens the disruption of the United Kingdom and civil war in 
Ireland. To him it is chiefly due that we have entered a period of 
national agony and suspense which will outlast the present genera- 
tion. No terms can be sutficiently severe to expose and denounce 
his conduct. If it were properly appreciated, he would not be able 
—howsoever estimable he may be in private life—to show himself 
upon a public platform in England, or in Scotland, or in loyal 
Ireland. He could only fitly represent a Fenian constituency. 

After the names of Gladstone, Harcourt, and Morley we are left 
with those of Mundella, H. H. Fowler, Trevelyan, Lord Ripon, 
Kimberley, and Spencer: none leaders, all followers, and great 
ottice-holders. Sir George Trevelyan showed a momentary gleam 
of independence for which we all admired him until he backslided 
into the Party pit wherein so many reputations are buried. As for 
Mr. Labouchere, he is independent enough; but it is the inde- 
pendence which lives by detraction : 
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‘* Awed by no shame, by no respect controlled, 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold ; 
With witty malice studious to defame ; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim,— 
Chiefly he gloried, with licentious style, 
To lash the great, and monarchs to revile.” * 


He, of course, was delighted to join in any scheme which was likely 
to give him the opportunity of injuring his country. Then, there is 
the younger generation of Radicals. Their fate was settled for them 
in the fact that all the clubs, colours, and watchwords of Party 
Radicalism had been seized, and were now flaunted by the seceders. 
The recreants administered the headquarters of Radicalism. This 
was evidently the camp to join, The new recruits knew nothing of 
the previous situation—nothing of how Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
those associated with him had laboured against Messrs. Gladstone 
and Harcourt to obtain recognition of discredited principles, such as 
Free Education, Freedom of the Land, Equality of Representation : 
principles which are now mouthed as platitudes by Liberal Lords 
in Waiting, whose liveries have been obtained by the dishonour of 
their country. Modern Radicals have been taught to scoff at 
Joseph Chamberlain, and to sneer at Mr. Jesse Collings as “one 
of the family”; they join the Perverts and the Irish in “ hurling 
the contumelious stone”; they gloat over the opprobrious epithet; 
and, while some of them approve, none of them protest against, 
that last vomit of calumny expressed in the word “Judas.” And 
yet, if there had been a little more patriotic Radicalism, if the 
shrewish spinster form of it, pedantic and phrase-bound, had not 
prevailed, it is certain that the man whom the Radicals now 
revile would have been leader of the Liberal Party, and Mr. 
Gladstone would have been where every octogenarian should be— 
at his own fireside. Is it not piteous that an old man of eighty- 
four, howsoever much the superficial declamatory qualities may 
remain, should have the burthen of an Empire resting on his 
shoulders? In the meantime the proper Liberal chief maintains 
his splendid fight in the Commons; and the hearts of millions of 
English people, who have no representation in the Metropolitan 
Press through the “brilliant journalist” of Irish extraction, turn 
towards their champion in gratitude for his scathing criticism 
and heroic resistance to the Bill for defrauding Englishmen of 
the heritage of national greatness bequeathed to them by their 
forefathers. It is said Mr. Chamberlain is exasperating ; but 
it could not well be otherwise. The exposure of a dangerous folly 
must always be exasperating to those who are guilty of it. But, 


* The merit of discovering and applying this quotation is due to Mr. E. F. B. 
Winslow, 
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if he is exasperating, it is only on account of his cause and his logic. 
As far as I know, a mention of “slavish adulation to Herod” is the 
strongest personality he has indulged in during the debates. He 
had to seek some explanation for the conduct of politicians, some of 
whom are our personal friends, who remain impervious to argu- 
ment, insensible to appeals made by their brother Englishmen, 
and, availing themselves of a trivial majority, force the House of 
Commons to swallow whole columns of clauses upon which dis- 
cussion is forbidden. If this is not the result of “slavish adulation,” 
what is the cause ? 

The truth probably is that the safety of the Party lies in the 
mechanical step and in the compactness of mass. The momentum 
of the strangely-assorted herd is only preserved by contact and 
dumb direction to the distant goal. A moment’s hesitation or 
doubt and the Party would be broken up; and so its members make 
their way shoulder-to-shoulder upon the evil course dictated to them 
by Party allegiance.* 

Perverted Liberalism has not yet, however, won the day. Phrases 
are not facts; nor do clothes make the man. The Gladstonian 
Coalition may describe itself as the Liberal Party; but it does not 
thereby become the Liberal Party. It has only stolen its clothes— 
and no masquerading in red before agricultural labourers will im- 
prove its title. It sounds plausible to say that in the long run, not- 
withstanding all clamour and opposition, Liberal measures have 
invariably triumphed in the end: the reply to this is that they 
have never yet been advocated under the circumstances of a defec- 
tion of leading Radicals. The defection in the past has been that 
of Moderate Liberals or timid Whigs, who dreaded an influx of the 
Democracy. On the present occasion the Dissentients are Radi- 


cals who ward off a treasonable blow aimed at the integrity of the 
Nation. 


* Sir George Osborne Morgan naively remarks in an article on Liberal 
Unionism which appeared in last month’s Contemporary: ‘It is needless to say 
that when Englishmen take sides they like to stick to them.” This is a plausible 
way of defending abject allegiance to Party. That there is a higher allegiance, 
the allegiance due to country—that an intelligent man is bound to hesitate before 
“taking sides” in a revolutionary measure—does not seem to come within Sir 
George Osborne Morgan’s comprehension. In the same article he says: ‘‘ It sur- 
passes the wit of man to unravel the process by which Mr. Chamberlain, a Dis- 
senter, has persuaded himself that it is his duty to oppose such a measure as the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill.” It really requires a very small amount of wit to explain 
this. Everything for the moment has to be sacrificed to the necessity of averting 
the supreme national danger with which Gladstonians threaten us. Fortunately 
for those among the Liberal Unionists who are opposed to the Church Establish- 
ment, yet are bound to the cause of National Integrity, their consciences are not 
much disturbed by having to vote against a measure which contains no element of 
permanence, and which is evidently only thrown out as a sop to secure the support 
of Welsh Dissenters upon the Separation Bill. 
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The Liberal Party must be patriotic or it will cease to be. We 
lo not intend to allow ourselves to be broken up into four countries 
and to lose our Empire to please the philosophers, whether they be 
French or English: it was not the philosophers who built up the 
Empire, neither shall they be allowed to destroy it. Their motto is 
“ Perish the Empire, let us all be virtuous together.” The exhorta- 
tion to commit suicide is concealed under the exhortation to be 
good: and dishonest nicknames, as that of “Jingo,” are invented 
to deter Englishmen and Scotchmen from expressing any patriotic 
feeling. It is impossible to believe that any considerable number 
of them will allow themselves to be hoodwinked by trickery of 
phrase. Patriotism is too fundamental a principle in humanity 
not to survive such shallow taunts. The philosophers will be 
defeated. They can console themselves by reflecting that it is 
only under the broad wings of a Democracy—strong enough to 


protect itself—that they can preach with impunity their subversive 
doctrines. 


Frepk. A. MAXSE. 
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BEDFORD Park is a pretty little collection of detached houses built 
about fifteen years ago in modern Queen Anne style on the western 
border of Hammersmith. The intention was to provide an esthetic 
village, with its own quaint inn and its own quaint hall, for persons 
of wsthetic taste ; and it became what it may yet remain, a pleasant 
red-and-green habitation for authors, painters, and others who may 
be described as gifted with the artistic temperament. It was my 
good fortune to be acquainted with one of the original colonists of 
Bedford Park; and on several occasions I was admitted to the refined 
intercourse of the village in his house there. The talk, entirely of 
literature and art, was charming; and if I sometimes fancied there 
was a little too much of Blake, Botticelli, and Mr. Morris’s fur- 
niture, I had afterwards to admit that I might have thought 
differently in a velvet jacket and a red necktie. These little things 
make a tremendous difference, as the immortal Wagner knew when 
he got himself up so beautifully to write his music. 

It was, perhaps, the comfort of seeing her in a black silk gown, 
most philistinely flounced, that first drew me toa beautiful old 
lady who was generally present at these conversation parties. By 
no means of a challenging or commanding presence, she yet had 
the look of being planned on a greater scale than most other mem- 
bers of that little society. Though she had not much to say, the 
changeful eyes in her large grave face, and the twitchings about her 
mouth as she followed the talk of others, testified to the alertness 
of her apprehension ; and she was obviously as much spoken at as 
anybody in the company. When she did speak, what struck you 
tirst was the ruin of a lovely voice—a voice still full and round, and 
broken not in tone but utterance, so that a sentence would be in 
two or three beautiful pieces, like a shattered column. But the 
pieces came together immediately; and then what struck you was 
the delicate strong sense of what she had to say, and the fresh and 
fitting choice of words in one so likely to be tired and indifferent to 
niceties of diction. 

There is no room here to tell more of the little I came to know 
of her, except that she was not of the village herself, but a neigh- 

S* 
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bour of it, and had only a neighbouring sympathy with its culture. 
It must be said shortly that, Blake and Botticelli having rather gone 
out, and Shelley having just come in, there was a rising agitation 
in Bedford Park over the idiosyncrasies, pains, and privileges of 
genius. Harriet and Mary and Percy Bysshe were the names most 
often heard now; but others were joined with them in exalting the 
doctrine that genius is too divine, too precious, to be manacled 
and starved by the wretched conventionalities imposed on the 
world by its grocers; with more to the effect that any number of 
Harriets should be proud to feed the completeness of a poet’s life 
with their heart’s blood had they but an hour of his love. Though 
the ladies (mostly married) were silent on the subject, this seemed 
to be the general opinion of the gentlemen, and particularly of a 
beautiful young man who was on the way, it was thought, to become 
a Shelley himself, and who spoke with singular felicity and abandon- 
ment. Overweighted as I was by the consciousness of a certain tall 
hat in the hall, I began to tell this young man that he was talking 
a deal of nonsense, when the old lady’s voice broke in with a 
tremulous—“ and neither sweet nor humane. Believe me, Mr. Fur- 
mity—” and then she went on with a gentleness, a force, an earnest- 
ness of rebuke neither to be repeated nor imitated. When she had 
done she offered the young gentleman her hand with a smile that 
gave and asked forgiveness, and prepared to go home. 

I was her attendant home, as on other occasions. This was the 
last ; and her word at parting was “ Good-night and good-bye. You 
shall hear from me before long.” A few weeks afterward I received 
from her a bulky letter in a double envelope. On the inner one 
was written, “Do with this what you please when I am gone. 
For when I am gone no one will be left alive who ever had the least 
concern with what is enclosed. Acknowledge receipt by six words 
through the post; and do not, I beseech you, come near me, as you 
might possibly think of doing in civility or as a kindness.” Four 
years later she was gone; and here follow the contents of her letter, 
shorn of a little preamble addressed more particularly to myself. It 
is not very exciting ; but it has its interest. 


I was born in the house where this is written, and I have 
lived in it aJl my life; so that other houses are to me what other 
snails’ houses are to a snail. It makes no difference that the snail 
lives in her house alone; because, except for a certain space of 
years, I have been alone under this old roof from the time I tottered 
round my cradle. This came of being born like a little bear in a 
byre—a creature quite different from my own parents, who had only 
me, and, agreeing in everything, looked at me with four eyes of 
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gentle wonder, as something hat Providence had to do with more 
than themselves. They were good, humble folk, and both of them 
most knowledgable about everything in their hands; but their whole 
learning came from a better sort of dame-school, they knew nothing 
of the tricks that atavism—(you see how much more learned I am) 
—plays in families, nor how bad it may be for ugly ducklings and 
little bears; making them strangers and unhappy without any fault 
of their own. You must be one of these yourself before you under- 
stand that the worst form of exile is not that which is suffered in 
foreign lands by political martyrs, old enough to endure it and 
knowing why it isendured. They make a great outcry; but their 
fate is much less unhappy than that of the little child born long 
after her time in a family that has become alien from itself: a 
family quite changed from what it was when her true forbears 
lived in it—the great grandfather and grandmother, perhaps, of a 
hundred years before. 

My father was a boat-builder on the Thames, at Chiswick here, 
his workshed being at some distance from the house, which was my 
mother’s when he married her. There he worked all day long with 
his three or four men, more skilled than they and more careful in 
speech and behaviour, but otherwise no different. Yet he had the 
pleasantest voice for one of his sex that ever I heard; and he was 
a steady, honest, kindly man, whose great virtue of contentment ran 
into weakness. He married my mother when they were both past 
their youth—partly, I surmise, on account of this same virtue of 
contentment, which she shared with him. It seemed from his own 
laughing talk on wedding-days that they had been coming together 
by degrees for ten years; when, dropping into some swifter portion 
of the current beneath them, they kissed in collision, took the 
opportunity of making fast, and went on in tranquil companion- 
ship to the end of their days. It was not till three years after their 
marriage that they had some promise of me; and I know as well 
as if I had been told that what they looked for at once was a stout, 
fair, ruddy, blue-eyed, boat-building sort of boy. No other expecta- 
tion would have been natural. My father was fair, ruddy, large- 
limbed, blue-eyed; my mother, his very counterpart without the 
ruddiness; and the prosperous little building-yard had no one to 
succeed to it. But when the time came, there lay in the cradle 
that was to be blessed and sanctified for me, and not for them, a 
little dusky female creature, as foreign as if she had come over in 
a cargo of oranges. Her hair, in supernatural quantity, was nearly 
black ; her skin was dark as a quadroon’s; her small limbs were 
most unusually finished, not at all as they are expected to be in a 
baby; and it was presently seen that instead of being smiling blue 
—(which might have retrieved all)—her eyes were long, large, grave 
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and gray, just like those of a certain kind of Jewesses. And it seems, 
too, that though she sometimes whimpered or went off into fretful 
bubblings and murmurings never before heard in Chiswick, she 
hardly ever cried. 

By the mere looks of her, then, the poor child was cut off before 
she knew it, and before her character came out to put her at a still 
greater distance from her belongings. Her father and mother were 
so entirely one, in their simple, unconscious way, that, even if their 
only child had been the boy they had so much reason to expect, he 
would never have stood between them. He would have been the 
glory of their eyes and the pride of their hearts; but in the act of 
looking at him and prizing him as of their very selves they would 
have drawn closer together, while at the same time he would have 
been squeezed a little farther off. How, then, could the small, 
dark, contraband-looking girl-child be near to them, or they to 
to her ?* Unaccountable in appearance, she grew up into a greater 
strangeness of nature—I mean to them. Elsewhere there would 
have been nothing extraordinary in it; but there, where observation 
was so shut in, and where every departure from the regular order 
of things was a cause of uneasiness and to be watched, a girl with 
a kitten’s appetite, who was rarely heard to speak, never offered 
herself to affection, went about the house as if she saw nobody and 
nothing in it,and even seemed to agree that she was there by some 
mistake—she appeared very extraordinary indeed. Yow know that 
this is only a picture of a dreamy child, alone in her own companion- 
ship; there being no other, though for her there was quite enough 
of that. 

But when, growing a little older, she took to books like the 
daughter of the horse-leech, hiding away in all corners with them 
by day, at night roasting her eyes by firelight over them; when 
next she was heard declaiming from old plays in her little garret- 
room; and when, to crown all, pages of romance and poetry, her 
own writing, were found between the mattresses of her bed, a more 
reconciling view of her came forward. A sort of genius had turned 
up in the family, and geniuses always appear in some strange guise 
or other. Thus was I accounted for at home; thus, at last, was 
I justified before the neighbours; and, to bring out the explanation 


* I remember precisely when I first became aware of my outlandishness to 
my own parents. It was on a summer Sunday morning, when we were to go up 
the river in one of my father’s boats on a pleasure jaunt: occasions upon which 
we were very smart. Accordingly, my mother was trying once more to twist 
my heavy dusky locks into something more like curls, when, giving it up, she 
dropped her hands into her lap with the sighing exclamation, ‘I can not make 
it out!” And just as | caught the look of puzzle and pain on her face, my father 
suid soothingly, ‘* My dear, I always told you that I've always heard my Uncle 
Jem was dark.” 
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more clearly, one of the best schools in Chiswick was chosen for 
me—Chiswick being famous at that time for its “ establishments 
for young ladies.” 

A most welcome change for me had I been a young lady. But 
in most of the prospectuses issued from the Chiswick establish- 
ments a haughty notification appeared to the effect that none but 
the daughters of gentlemen could be admitted. Mine was one of 
these select academies; and the daughters of retired tradesmen 
who half-filled it soon apprised me that, as they understood, an 
exception had been made in my case on account of peculiar 
circumstances: not that it mattered, of course. My own proud 
temper did the rest. Cold-shouldered by some, I banished the 
remainder; and, except for a month in the country home of one 
lovely girl—a month in which I stored my mind for everlasting 
with some of the most beautiful scenes that earth, I am sure, can 
show—I still remained my own sole companion. But not ina dull 
and narrow world. Metaphysics made easy were never made easy 
for me; but I have been helped in that study by the memory ot 
five or six years when the dreams and dramatic imaginings of an 
inner life were the substantialities of existence, and exterior things 
—including father and mother, and the four walls of the room, 
and its tables and chairs, and even the bread I ate without know- 
ing the taste of it—were the shadows, occasionally coming up for 
attention. 

Immense ambitions mingled with the dreams, and yet not so 
much ambitions as purposes. My head—(a barge-built head, my 
father called it, because of its length fore and aft)—was only too 
much crowded with romantic fancies, the details of which were so 
vivid to my own sight that it ached with their sharpness and im- 
portunity. They had to settle, to tire, to come to order that way, 
and then to be made glorious books of, like Byron’s, and Keats’s, 
and Scott’s, and Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, of which I had a most 
precious translation from the circulating library. All very well at 
fifteen, and sixteen, and seventeen, when I was taken from school: 
but, being taken from school, it seemed that the business ought to 
commence. It had become quite clear that I was fit for nothing 
else if not to be a genius ; and, blind as I was to all that went on in 
our little household, I could but be conscious that my poor mother 
in especial was discontented that genius should do nothing but moon 
about house and garden like asleep-walker, and only come to life like 
other Christians to break the best china in attempting to wash it. 
But time went on, and nothing was done. Songs sang in my head, 
whole chapters of romance marched in visible procession through 
iny mind ; and then, after many half-attempts, came two or three 
serious endeavours which revealed what I would not believe from 
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the half-attempts. As soon as I began to write a curtain fell, a 
door closed between brain and hand. No matter how full and 
clear the conceptions of the one, they weakened to nothing in 
travelling to the other. I sat down teeming with well-arranged 
thoughts and fancies, took up my pen, and away they streamed to 
some remote distance in my mind, where they stood off like ghosts 
and shadows of themselves. In some parts—as in Ireland, I believe 
—the man who finds himself in a company of fairies may look and 
listen, but may not speak: at the first utterance of a word they 
disappear. So it was with me and my fantasies. I could think; 
my head swarmed with ideas and images; but when I would put 
them into words—of which, I may say, I had always a good choice 
—they flew off as if by some shy volition of their own. 

Do you suppose that what I call my ideas and thoughts were 
only a kind of dream-stuff, not yet consistent enough to take form 
and pressure? May the common discontent of women be ex- 
plained by a prevalent consciousness of great mental gifts, plus 
my mysterious lack of—what should it be called? architectonic 
faculty? And may not the existence in them of these unusable 
and therefore unworn gifts, transmitted to their sons, explain 
why the mothers of great men are generally “remarkable”? But 
however that may be, behold me at twenty years old an utterly 
bankrupt young woman—a ruin of disappointment and humiliation 
to myself, and not far from being thought an empty, idling pre- 
tender by others. 

I had begun to fear this conception of me in the mind of my 
good father and mother when in a year of violent epidemic they 
were cut off, dying within six weeks of each other. And now I was 
absolutely alone. Not friendless, for I had a most affectionate 
friend in the wise and helpful woman who came to be my mother’s 
servant the week I was born; brt relatives I had none that I knew 
where to seek; and it was with very strange feelings that I found 
myself solitary mistress in this pretty old house, which by strange 
chance has been the property of the women of a family for three 
successive generations. Two years more, and, the boat-yard being 
sold and my father’s wonderful savings collected and put to safer 
use, I married. 

It was a marriage of perfect friendship and kindness, in which an 
unquenchable love of books had some part on my side and an 
absorbing love of flowers some part on his. He was himself a 
“literary man,” but not such as you generally read of. No one 
could be less distinguishable from other people. A sweet-tempered, 
leisurely, tidy, gentle creature, he made no more of his occupation 
(which I do not say was carried on at the highest range) than if it 
had been clock-making or tea-tasting; and he took it up at one 
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hour of the day and dropped it another with about the clock- 
maker’s consciousness of his work as “ art.” He had discovered in 
my house a beautiful room for his Gentleman’s Magazines, his. 
Annual Registers, and his hundreds of other spacious works—a 
room that looked out through an old-fashioned window upon 
a delight of delights for him, a pretty old garden as large as a 
London square. That was his Paradise, this his work-room ; and 
here he would sit and write for editors and booksellers, at their 
demand, reviews, essays, prefaces, historiettes, all good and well 
esteemed (especially the one story, three times reprinted), with no 
more efiort or excitement than a monk transcribing a book of 
devotions. Ten minutes after he had entered his room I would 
find him tranquilly launched upon the work of the day. I took 
him his luncheon of biscuits and “laced” coffee, never without 
expecting to see a flushed face and towzled hair when the story was. 
going on, and all the difference in him was something describable as. 
condensation of placidity. (Ah! poor me, and that dreadful door 
between brain and hand!) An hour after, the pen was dropped, the 
jacket was slipped, garden-gloves were donned, and every semblance 
and memory of being a literary man was cast off till he shut himself 
up again next day. 


And now I was near to the great event of my life. It was late 
in the second summer after my marriage. My husband had under- 
taken some tedious business abroad, and was not to return for several 
months. He had been long enough gone for me to begin to wish 
him back, especially as it was one of our rare real summers with 
splendid days and splendid nights which become enervating at last. 
If any man that ever lived could hear with complacency that his. 
wife enjoyed his absence for weeks—meaning of course, the repose, 
the release, the having one’s self to one’s self for awhile—it was the 
author of the passionate little love-story which I have mentioned 
without naming; wherefore I am able to avow what might other- 
wise be concealed. With less to do and less to think about as 
housekeeper, I did enjoy going back to days and days of my old 
wanderings and broodings, which the luxurious sunshine seemed to 
reanimate and amplify. In the sweet air of the morning—eight 
o'clock, seven o’clock—I crossed by the ferry and walked on the 
opposite bank of the river, which was free and open and quite 
beautiful enough in that light for me. At noon I was upon my bed 
with three or four books and not one opened ; for head and heart 
were as busy as hives—if bees made honey of whifis of perfume 
and glints of light. Silver, copper, gold. The mornings of that 
summer were silver—silver under dew ; copper the midday hours ; 
evening the gold. At evening I was in my garden, where were 
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shady trees, a pretty walk between old yew hedges, patches of 
deep turf, flower beds and borders more than could be believed in 
so small a space; or I would sit in a window-seat overlooking this 
gracious little property, this true “ pleasaunce,” as the sky changed 
from orange and red to turquoise tint, and from that to the deep 
blue of night. 

As the days went on it was there I found myself most often— 
every day more restless, and yet more languid and more open to the 
vague summer-night melancholies which expand the mind to such 
attenuation that it seems about to flow out and away in a vapour. 
I remember a moment in one evening, just after a sudden fold of 
dusk had descended, when this feeling so frightened me that I 
thought it better to “ hold on” by reciting something aloud. “Our 
Father ” came first, as it ever will; and before it was finished I was 
calm again. And not only for that evening but the next, which 
came after aday of extreme sultriness. I do not remember another 
day so heavy, or one so silent. The sun went his course like a 
tired labourer, angry and sullen; and in the shimmering of the air, 
the silence of the birds, the movement of restless little breezes 
from tree to tree or low upon the ground, there was a suggestion of 
fear that he might flame out and have done with it. No cloud cooled 
the sky at sundown, hardly a leaf stirred, everything seemed 
hushed in a dog-sleep, half slumber and half a listening ex- 
pectancy ; and that was my own mood as I lounged in the window- 
seat, the window thrown wide open. Thinking of how the branches 
drooped, disappointed of the evening breeze, I fell quite asleep : 
waking again a few minutes afterward, as if startled at hearing 
the approach of what could not be heard and now flew in at the 
window. It was a lovely butterfly, or perhaps night-flying moth, 
such as I had never seen before ; large as the common butterfly, but 
with slender tapering wings ribbed like a palm leaf and silvery 
white. Coming straight in, it settled at once on my gown; all my 
wits flew to it in a moment; and before it was gone | knew with a 
flush and a tremble what was to happen to me. 

I have read of a tropical plant the closed green buds of which 
suddenly break into the full-blown flower. In the shock of what 
had been revealed I became that flower, to my own sense of the 
perfection of womanly glory and happiness. Did I still more 
desire my husband’s return? Not at all, just then. I wanted 
nothing. Everything in this world fell off to a distance. I was 
again in a realm of my own, and more vividly awake in it than [ 
had ever been in any stage or condition of life. Such dreams and 
anticipations then! and yet not dreams but certainties. What 
other mothers wistfully hope for were hopes without doubt for me, 
and my triumphing confidence was justified. 
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I was to have a son. And sons, it seemed to me, ought not to 
be born into the world as daughters are, to be lapped at once in all 
the softness and luxury at command. Cushions and curtains, and 
ribbons and laces, were all very well for infant girls, but unseemly 
for sons, who should open their eyes on plainness and poverty. If 
I were a queen, [ said to myself, 1 would have my son born in a 
guard-house, with the bare floor beneath his bed. The cottage that 
Burns was born in was the fittest place; and, unless it were under 
the naked sky, how better could Shakespeare first see the light 
than through the lattice of that low room at Stratford? With 
these ideas, which no doubt you will understand as I do now, I 
decided that my son should be born in the garret that was mine 
when a child. But the floor was to be scrubbed as white as milk, 
the walls hung with a fresh new briar-rose paper (at three farthings 
a yard), and the diamond-paned window framed in purest dimity. 
And when all these arrangements had been made the boy was 
born. 

According to the register, it happened late on a certain night. I 
ain aware of a confused blur of time about then, which may count 
technically, like the hour when the world lay weltering before the 
word “ Let there be light”; but I do not reckon it. I know the 
moment I reckon from. It was in the early morning—five o’clock 
mayhap—when, slowly and wonderingly awakening to what, by a 
superfluity of God’s goodness, seemed the addition of a veritable 
new birth of myself, I felt the nestling of a little face and heard 
the sound of a little voice. It was then that my son was born to 
me, and then that my own new birth was completed by an inrush 
of feeling that might have been sent from heaven itself. 

At first my happiness was quite without speculations or anti- 
cipations of the future. All that was gone. What was was enough ; 
and it was a happiness that was renewed in its original freshness 
twice a day. Once was at night, when, safe and snug, I carefully 
bestowed my good boy where he would lie in quiet nearly all night 
long (and that was just under my chin), and then composed mysc If 
to sleep. Ah, what a sweet pillow was mine in those days! The 
other and yet more precious time was the waking moment of the 
morning, when there was something, something, something—— 
what was it so delightful that had happened? Presto!—-the rootling 
of a little nose told the tale! What gifts, what glory, could bring 
such joy as that? which was a triumphing joy, too, in the very 
heart of it. But as he grew out of his babyhood the old ambitious 
speculations returned, and returned in full confidence. Always 
superstitious, the incident of the butterfly had impressed my mind 
more strongly than (put into words) I would have acknowledged to 
myself. The fulfilled certainty of expectation that my child would 
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be a boy impressed me almost as much; and as he grew up in a 
beauty that is rarely seen, and as every feature of head and face 
was a repetition of my own, refined and ennobled to a wonder, how 
should I suppress the prophetic dreams which never ceased to fill 
my mind from that August evening till the hour he was born ? 
For, when I speak of beauty, I speak of no mere girl-boy prettiness, 
but of a splendid radiant beauty, fine yet masculine—or masculine 
enough,—and brimming with a vivid spirituality of life. 

Ah! I shall not be believed. This is the way of mothers with 
first and only sons who are neither ugly nor stupid. But what I 
say is so true that there is no saying the whole truth of it. I had 
dreamed of a son who should be twice mine—who should take from 
me my useless elemental gifts of genius, enlarge them, enrich them, 
shape them, speak them, and be my voice as well as his own as a 
famous man ; and his childhood startled me from year to year with 
the promise that I should not be disappointed. Familiar as I was 
with the idea, my heart would take to beating in a sort of fright 
when I caught the look of him as he gazed into the fire on a 
winter night, or found his little figure stretched in my own place 
in the window-seat before six o’clock on a summer morning—he a 
child of eight with some wonderful book in hand. Often when I 
went to see him in his bed on the way to my own, there was a flush 
on his face too bright and living to be misinterpreted ; and never 
was heard such music from infant lips as he used to make for 
himself, and me, with his, “Now I will sing you a bird-song, 
mamma,” or “Now I will sing you a sheep-flock song,” and go 
to the piano pretending to accompany a sweet outpour of notes 
without a phrase or a turn that I could recognise as brought from 
memory. Later, but while still a child, he would be lost the whole 
day ; coming back in the evening as if from another world, with the 
explanation that he had been in the fields, and remaining deaf to 
all inquiry as to what he had seen there. 

In the spring, fifty thousand blossoms on an apple tree; in the 
autumn, fifty apples ripening on the bough.* There is nothing 
extraordinary in my nursery stories, I know. Fifty thousand mothers 
can tell such tales; but it is to be added that they were prognostic 
of nothing and came to nothing. My blossom was not a barren 
one. Its promise passed into fulfilment without a check or a doubt: 
and, that it might be sweeter, he made of me all the while a play- 
fellow and companion such as I never had. His mother till he was 
about twelve years old, after then I became his sister; but with the 
mother in the background for restraint and admonition, service 
and worship. That again was a delight tome; and it was foolishly 
increased by perceiving that the sympathy between his father and 
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himself was much more distant. There was meanness in the 
explanation which I found for that when I saw them together in 
school hours (the boy was taught at home till he was nearly 
fourteen)—Talent drilling Genius with a plodding anxiety, and 
often with a look of watchful though not unaffectionate discon- 
tent. 

In due time he took his beauty, his brightness, his most winning 
manners, to Oxford, when we began to lose him bit by bit. To be 
sure, he was never different with me. I was still his sister, the 
confidante of his projects and aspirations; and delightful little 
visits to Oxford in term-time maintained the intimacy of our 
relations all the first year and the next. As time went on, these 
visits afforded ample opportunity of seeing how much he was 
regarded by the young men whom we happened to encounter in 
the hotel or about the colleges; and the curiosity extended to me, 
so obviously his mother, lifted me to the seventh heaven of 
maternal pride. And he was already at work. His verses were 
passing from hand to hand in the eager and excited set of “ belles- 
lettres men” of which he was one, though nothing was put into 
print. It was an agreement between us that, though his “bits from 
Herrick,” his bits from Horace, his Tennyson bits, his morceaux 
from Paris, and so forth, might be shown about amongst his 
friends, there should be no published “tentatives.” “No, dear! 
no,” said he, taking my hand across the table where we had been 
dining téte-a-téte one Sunday evening. “ We will keep our powder 
dry, and mix our colours artfully in the cartouche, and then, 
perhaps, up will go a rocket, bursting into a bouquet of little stars 
that will stay, up there!” “Invisible by daylight, then,” says I. 
“Why, yes, mum: we can’t hope for more. Invisible while your 
great flaring orbs of Shakespeares and Byrons are in the sky, but 
coming out very prettily when they are away and it would other- 
wise be dark.” The perfect thing, he said, would be to publish a 
little volume of lyrics; next, “as fine a piece of work as the factory 
can produce—something dramatic, something that might be 
mentioned the day after you had said ‘ Faust’” ; and then another 
volume of lyrics better than the first. And then no more. 


Unhappy boy! It was not very long after this time that he fell 
—on a sudden, as it seemed to me—into the intoxication of his own 
gifts. Their promise, their precocity, the charm of his presence, 
the brilliancy of his talk, surrounded him with flatteries : flatteries 
that did not go beyond his deserts, but which he gave way to as 
a man gives way to drink. It is not what is called “ conceit ” that 
overtook him, but glorification in his fine fortune of endowments, 
such as I had in him when he was born. And that might not have 
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mattered but for the accident that the aspiring set of young men 
with whom he lived had discovered a magnificent new taste : 
“cult,” I fancy they would have called it. These young men would 
have it that some other young men of France were the true and 
noble singers of the age—the de Mussets and Baudelaires and 
the like, who did not write for grocers. They had a rage for 
Villon and the “ Vaux de Vires,” and the most burning con- 
tempt for Respectability as the smotherer of vital flames in 
heaven-born geniuses. What was virtue in the grocer ? Properly 
considered, it was the hypocrisy of obscenity. What was “ irregu- 
larity ” to Genius? what if it strung the lyre and fed the flame and 
gave us to rejoice in the music and the glory? The duty of Genius 
was to live its life to the full, to fill itself with experiences, to reap 
ull pleasures, to take from all the less than it gave to all. And 
what of a weeping woman here or there—since Genius (such is its 
fatality) must bathe in tears to be strong ? 

In brief, for this is not to be dwelt upon, before he left Oxford 
we saw the effect of this malignant enthusiasm on my son. It’ 
changed him even in appearance, robbing him of his youthfulness 
with terrible rapidity. At twenty he looked nineteen ; at twenty- 
two he looked twenty-six. He did not idle more than most young 
men, and would shut himself up for a week at a time to do an 
immensity of work; he abhorred low company ; drunkenness was 
no vice of his, though he “loved wine delicately,” to use his own 
phrase ; but again and again stories came to us that made us 
sorrowful and ashamed. He was filling himself with experiences, 
reaping all pleasures, as was said in the jargon of his sparkling 
companions. I remonstrated, I implored ; he answered in letters 
beautifully tender and gay, usually enclosing a charming scrap of 
verse (his morceaux from Paris never came to Chiswick), and aiways 
with the assurance that I need not fear his disappointing me! He 
understood my being afraid that the rocket would never go up, 
while in truth there was reason the more that it would, and not 
reason the less. “ Tell your heart not to tremble for its ambitions 
It shall have its desire!” 

As if that were everything to me, and as if I myself had taught 
him so! 

Months of anxiety and distress, and then came the news that he 
had been married for more than a year. <A secret marriage to the 
perfect satisfaction of a girl of eighteen, daughter of a gentleman 
of slender means in the neighbourhood of his tutor before he went 
to Oxford : a girl like a garden rose, whose love for him was absolute 
adoration. I went to her immediately on the discovery. She 
threw herself on the ground before me, weeping and exclaiming 
that it was her own fault; she could not let him go; she dreaded 
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day and night the losing of him; she plagued him into marrying 
her by her jealousies and her incessant fears. I thought it likely 
to be true, and for the rest of the time that I was with her in her 
father’s house (and I was there three days) I did my utmost to 
make out the one grand point for discovery now—her mental 
character. Everything depended on it—her happiness, his own, 
inine, everything. With a sinking heart I came to the conclusion 
that she was only an affectionate, sweet-minded, lovely girl, above 
the common in taste and intelligence but quite without distinction 
of character. No striking idiosyncrasies, no intellectual charm, no 
witchery, and very little will : nothing beyond the prettiness of her 
face and figure but innocence, honesty, and unbounded love. 


One scene and the curtain shall fall on this sad little history. 

Some time had passed, nearly two years perhaps. He now spent 
most of his days in the country with his wife, but not so many 
as I supposed ; for he was often in town, where he had numberless 
friends, without coming to see me. But letters passed constantly ; 
she writing for him as often as not, though out of his mouth. Her 
letter would begin, “ These are the words of my lord and king 
to his and my dear mother,” or in some such pretty way, and then 
followed his share of the communication. Very soon after receiv- 
ing a letter of this kind I was startled by her appearance in person. 
She had never visited me alone before ; and as she came in, leaving 
her cab at the gate, her face was pinched, set, and deathly pale. My 
fright may be imagined. 

“Come with me, mother,” she said. “I want you to come with 
me. 

“ But what has happened ?” 

She looked down and made no answer; apparently she could 
not speak. 

“Do, pray, tell me what has happened, child !” 

“ Nothing has happened. It is nothing!” she answered, looking 
up with an attempt at a smile that ended in pathetic distortion. 
“Come with me! I want you to go somewhere directly.” 

Seeing that she had determined to say no more at. present, I 
hurried to my room, caught sight of a face as deathly as the one 
downstairs, and in three minutes we were away. “Be quick!” she 
called to the driver through the little door in the roof of the cab ; 
and, though I made several attempts to get her to speak further, 
merely to hear and guess from the sound of her voice, her lips re- 
mained rigidly still. But her hand furtively sought mine, hold- 
ing it in a cold and unrelaxing grasp from which as much could 
be guessed as from the tone of a voice. Some dreadful accident, or 
suicide. 
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Watching the way the cab would take, I saw that it soon turned 
off and across to the Uxbridge Road, which runs through Bays- 
water to Oxford Street. This was the shortest route to their railway 
station in coming to London, and my fears flew on, first to “ railway 
accident,” and then to “in an hotel.” At Notting Hill, however, 
the cab turned off, and presently stopped in one of spacious green 
squares south of that neighbourhood. Here she descended, look- 
ing about her anxiously. Not a soul was to be seen as, obeying 
her mute invitation, I alighted too. Wondering what her anxious 
glance might mean, and sensible of an increasing agitation in her 
at every step, I followed the poor child for some yards along the hot 
and silent street before she stopped at one of the houses init. Here 
she rang the bell, persistently avoiding my looks as unwilling to 
answer them. The door was opened immediately, not by aservant, 
though such a house could not have been kept without two or 
three servants at the least, but by a kindly-looking, middle-aged 
woman who was obviously its mistress. My poor girl entered with- 
out a word said on either side, walking straight on and up the 
stairs. Aware of a look of commiseration behind us, I followed: 
the door was closed, and the person who opened it disappeared. 

Overcome by these painful mysteries, and fearing an instant dis- 
solution of the mysteries in greater pain, I found myself alone at 
the head of the stairs in face of a handsome open room. That 
Mary was there, and exactly where she stood in the room, I could 
tell by the sound of a great sob. Yet when, before crossing the 
threshold, I saw reposing on the mantelpiece opposite a familiar 
happy-looking photograph of my son, I had the first moment of 
relief and hope. In a flash I thought, “ They have come to London 
for a holiday spell, and these are their lodgings.” But in a second 
flash I thought, “Could that be afforded?” And then in a third 
flash, I being now in the room and looking about me, another 
thought. 

The sob I had heard was without a tear. And since she was 
gazing on that same photograph with clasped hands and an 
agonized face—the picture looking so contented in its nook, so 
accustomed and belonging—I suppose it was that which evoked 
the sob. Taking me by the arm and leading me to the farther 
end of the mantelpiece, she touched a little old silver patch-box, 
which I first saw in his rooms at Oxford. Suddenly tearing the 
wrapper from an embroidery-frame, she pointed to an unfinished 
piece of work, the design of which was half composed of interlaced 
initials of his name: that they might not escape my notice, she 
traced the lines with her finger held at a little distance from the 
work. Next, taking up the portrait, she showed me the back of it, 
on which was written in a beautiful, large, bold hand (a woman’s), 
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“Wretch!—and darling!” Then, with a sweeping look about the 
room which seemed to gather pain from everything her eyes rested 
on, she led me into another on the same floor—a small, cosy, cool 
room, with books and papers and pipes and cigar-boxes—whose 
there was no need to tell. It was here that she spoke for the first 
time. “This I worked for him,” she said, placing her hand on the 
cover of a blotting-book, “and, and” (here, without looking down, 
she put her foot under the table, pushing out a worn pair of slippers) 
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—‘“and those! 

Returning now to the door, she hesitated for some seconds, her 
back to me and her head cast down. Then, advancing again, she said, 
without turning, “There’s one more!” The one broken-hearted 
woman followed the other, and in a moment we were in a large 
bright room of another description. “This is their bedroom,” said 
she, gently waving her arms abroad with affected complacency. 
“See their two pillows. See her slippers, with their smart rosettes, 
lying together with his shining shoes. And there, look !—her 
dressing-gown, hanging by his as if it had never been different at 
any time. Mother !”—with a burst of tears at last—“ the pocket 
of his gown—the breast-pocket—I made it. He does not know, 
but it is all sewn with my hair.” 

Quite breaking down, she made a gesture as if to throw her- 
self on the bed. But the forgetfulness of her despair was but 
momentary. With a stifled cry of horror she recoiled in the act 
of falling, and flung herself back into my arms. 

“ Now let us go,” she said, almost before she had recovered from 
this paroxysm of grief. “We have been here too long. They will 
return. We are to leave quietly, taking no notice.” And so we 
stole out of the house, seeing no one, and opening and closing the 
door for ourselves. Not a soul visible, the afternoon sun scorch- 
ing the pavement and quelling every breath of air, the cab still 
waiting but at a greater distance. We went back less silently 
than we came. With a warmer hand clasped in mine, I learned, 
amongst other things, that for the last six weeks her letters, with 
their “This from my sovereign lord and king,” and so forth, were 
deceits. He was away from her all the while; but she didn’t quite 
know, she said, that it was as it was, “and why should I worry 
you for nothing?” 


This is not the end of the story; but I write no more. The rest 
is only confusion and pain, running to a close with fatal rapidity. 
Maybe I ought not to have written as much; for, with all the 
recklessness, the self-indulgent cruelty, the intoxication of baseness 
which this vapouring Privilege of Genius led him into—(and I see 
that a very poor sort of clever young man thinks to prove his 
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relationship to the Immortals by outrage and immodesty)—he was 
my most dear son. But what matter? He is gone, she is gone ; 
when I go we shall all be gone. And death is so deep a sleep 
that there is but a moment between the dying of the first man, 
the dying of the last, and the hour when we shall stand before 
God’s judgment seat: when may He remember the dreadful com- 
plexities of our existence. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THERE is drought in the land of books. The rivers, so recently in 
spate, are dried up at their springs; a thin stream only trickles 
down the channels through which the autumn floods are soon to 
pour; there are loitering rills where lately was a rush of waters. 
Fortunately, we who stand in the figure for the dry, parched land 
have other sources of refreshment. To many of us, indeed, there 
is positive relief in the sight of the dry bed, in the freedom of our 
ears from the roar of the flood. This business of literature has be- 
come a part of “th’ ungrateful hurry of the town”; we leave it 
behind us in seeking the sweets of rural life ; and in Windsor (or 
other) groves “our easy hours employ” in pursuits greatly less 
wearing than that of letters. 

The chief of these, or, at any rate, the most notable, being with 
the gun, it is fitting that we linger over Captain Moray Brown’s 
Stray Sport.* Looking on the outside of it, and at the excellent 
drawings, in line and in half-tone, which adorn it within, suggests 
the reflection that at the moment when sport itself has to stand a 
hotter fire of criticism than it has received hitherto, the literature 
of sport is increasing in volume and in luxuriousness at a rate it 
has not reached before. It would be well were it so certain that it 
is gaining in quality; and at the same time it would be wonderful. 
For, than sport, there is no subject for the pen more barren: 
especially sport as it is followed at present. We are not echoing 
the foolish outcry taken up for political purposes by men without 
a scrap of knowledge of the subject ; nor, even, lamenting the falling 
away from the methods of older days. There is sufficient cause for 
the change of methods in the changed conditions. That admission, 
however, does not bar us from the opinion that sport, always un- 
fertile ground for the writer to work, is by these changed conditions 
made more unfertile still. It has become a science ; and to satisfy 
sportsmen—which is the laudable endeavour of all who publish 
books upon it—it must be treated as one. Its pleasing accessories 
are no longer admissible matters for its chronicler: he may not 
sing—as Izaak Walton sang, to whose memory, this very month 


* Stray Sport. By J. Moray Brown. Two Volumes. William Blackwood & Sons. 
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the anglers would not dance for all the littératewrs so vigorously 
piped—the delight which all the grateful country breathes. 
Shorn of these, which were its very vitals for the writer in the past, 
sport has become a subject for the sportsman, and, if it is to be 
treated with distinction, requires a pen such as he is not likely to 
possess. 

Judging it as literature,and taking into account the limitation 
just indicated—if anything with such a limitation can be called 
literature——we may commend Stray Sport as an excellent book. 
At this season of the year, there will be nothing amiss in extract- 
ing a passage from the chapter “By Moor and Glen” to illustrate 
the author’s style and his claim to the ear of the sportsman :— 


‘*So we determined on trying a short drive for grouse and blackgame, and with 
that end in view sent Jimmy and two other beaters round, whilst we took our 
position behind a stone wall—or dyke, as it iscalled in the north. In about ten 
minutes some dark specks appear in the sky, and the ery of ‘Mark over’ comes 
borne onthe clearair. Larger and larger they loom, and their heavy-looking flight 
indicates blackgame. ‘ Will they come to me?’ I inwardly query, as they get 
nearer and nearer, and I crouch down behind the wall. No, they turn off and cross 
my friend, who annexes one, a bonny, glossy-plumaged, old cock, who falls with 
a ‘swoosh’ in the long grass behind him. Soon he has another and another 
double shot ; not so successful this time, however, for blackgame fly fast, though 
they do not seem to do so, and have an annoying aptitude for carrying away a 
lot of shot. Then, straight and swift, a solitary cock grouse bears down on me. 
How easily and noiselessly he skims along! Straight as a dart he swoops down, 
and when within fifty yards I let him have it ; bang ! and he comes down against 
the wall with a thud that knocks a cloud of feathers out of him. Then another 
wary old cock comes whizzing along ; but I show myself an instant too soon, and 
he turns off sharply with no acknowledgment of the two doses of No. 5 shot I 
send after him. But he has not calculated on H , who is on my left; and 
as he swoops by him, I see a tiny puff of smoke, and down comes the bird’ Yes, 
my eye has been beautifully wiped ; not a pleasing sensation sometimes, but one 
which we all experience at times. Never mind ; jealousy should find no place in 
the heart of the true sportsman. The bird has been killed, so what matter by 
whom ? and if by an old friend, tant mieux. The next shot I retrieve my reputa- 
tion, and bowl over another grouse in a manner satisfactory to myself, but hardly 
so to the bird. A few blackgame that pass out of shot bring this drive to a 
close.” 


There is a passage fairly representative of some hundreds of pages, 
beautifully printed, illustrated and bound. Suppose we inquire 
what it contains. It is a description of an exciting moment ina 
tield-sport, set forth in language that is correct, and even adequate, 
by a sportsman for the delectation of sportsmen. Is it literature ? 
The question is not asked by way of criticism of Stray Sport, but 
because it presents, in the concrete, one raised by Mr. Gosse in his 
recently published Questions at Issue.* Mr. Gosse is discussing the 
influence of democracy, and he says that, on the whole, he finds it 
difficult to discover that it is affecting the quality of such good 


* Questions at Issue. By Edmund Gosse. William Heinemann. 
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literature as we possess. Where it does affect literature is in 
quantity, by encouraging an invasion of the field of literature by 
camp-followers who “threaten to oust the soldiery themselves: 
persons in every variety of costume, from court clothes to rags, but 
agreeing only in this, that they are not dressed as soldiers of 
literature.” These camp-followers are “amateurs and specialists, 
writers of books that are not books, and essays that are not essays”; 
and they are distinguished from the soldiery by not being “ assidu- 
ous about the way a thing is done, and careful to produce a solid 
and harmonious effect by characteristic language.” So long as pure 
literature is not swamped by this technical and non-literary writing, 
says Mr. Gosse, all is well; there is a constant danger of its being 
swamped. The abstract question implicit herein becomes concrete 
when we inquire into the position as literature of a book on 
sport such as we have been noticing. The subject of sport, 
as we suggested, has become technical and specialist. It is 
worth noticing that it has become so, not because, or not 
entirely because, of a change in those who go out to kill, but, 
chiefly, because of a change in the quarry: not so much, for 
example, because of the higher education of the fishermen, as be- 
cause of the higher education of the fish. The writer on sport, 
then, is one of Mr. Gosse’s camp-followers. It is true that there are 
men to-day, as there have been always, whose writing on sport is as 
clean and elegant and finished as their casting of a fly; many who 
only wish they could bring down their bird or play their fish with 
half the judgment and precision with which they write of it. Such 
men, however, are few, and they are not to the taste of sportsmen. 
They “are read for their style and their sentiment, or not at all.” 
Fishermen and shooters go elsewhere for enlightenment. They 
will get it elsewhere ; and there is no reason why they should not. 
Nor is there any reason, why, their selection made, it should be 
held to have atiected literature. The choice has not been between 
two pieces of literature; it has been between two sources of infor- 
mation. “The enlargement of the circle of readers,” Mr. Gosse says 
in his excellent way, “merely means an increase of persons who, 
without an ear, are admitted in the concert of literature.” May we 
not hear some of these persons without an ear reply: “On your 
invitation we are here, it is true; but our card of admission said 
nothing about it being a concert of literature, else we had not 
entered a place where we have neither ambition nor desire to find 
ourselves ?” They have come without the wedding garment ; but 
that is something for them, not for you, to complain of. They are 
not, as Mr. Gosse has it, like those who listen to the traditional 
sonatas and mazurkas with bored respect, while longing for 
music-hall ditties on the concertina. Everyone knows that if he 
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goes to a music-hall he will not be bored with Bach, and that in 
the concert-room the strains of D’isy would be an _ outrage. 
In the same way, if (having mistaken, let us suppose, the 
import of certain recent criticism) he is disappointed at not 
finding in the Grafton Galleries drawings similar to those 
which delight him in the Police News—why, it is time that he 
learned to pay no heed to discussions which (no blame to him) he 
could not understand, and to stick to the known exhibition places 
of his favourite subjects. It is different with what goes by the 
name of literature. A cookery book and a poem of Tennyson may 
be set from the same fount, bound in the same design, published 
from the same house, set side by side on the same bookstall. That 
is not all. Consider the music-hall ditty and the sonata. Ultim- 
ately, they must be tried by the same tests and relegated to their 
different stages according as they respond to them. If that is not 
perfectly true, this is: that when he who is a sound critic of the 
sonata discovers merit in what he hears in the music-hall, there is 
in it something that accords to the standard by which he has tried 
the sonata. Again, although graphic art is often found among 
that which is unworthy to be associated with it, it is not allowed to 
remain there long. Excepting drawings in the nature of diagrams— 
an orthographic projection, for example—everything that can come 
under the head of draughtsmanship has one standard by which it 
can be measured. The use of any one medium, in fact, constrains 
a criticism that is applicable to everything in that medium; if it 
cannot stand that criticism, it is a mis-use. Every medium, that 
is, except the written word. It, alone of all the channels by which 
are distributed the loftiest thoughts and the most direct emotions 
of man, is, likewise, the only and legitimate channel for his meanest 
and most trivial correspondences. In the same bottle he keeps his 
vin ordinaire and his choicest vintage. The notches of - 
his losses and gains, his voice in the mart, his tactful utterances at 
the dinner table, his vows to his mistress—what are they all but the 
words of Shakespeare? In the commonest hours of his life, his 
tongue rolls off the language of poetry and romance. It is not 
allowed one, in passing in and out among his fellows, to exhort 
them in the serious worldly affairs of life, in colour or in clay, or 
in the.rhythm and cadences of music; but he does that, and one 
engages a cab and dismisses a cook, in the very medium in which a 
man can storm the heart of the world. Therefore, we must be 
careful when we speak of professional and specialist writers as 
camp-followers who invade the field of literature. They are soldiery 
in another branch of the service of mankind, made every day more 
necessary by the complexity of our civilization, the spread and the 
need of knowledge, the increased acuteness, even, as has been 
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shown, of trout in a Hampshire stream. If they crowd out the 
“soldiers of literature,’ the fault is with the critics who have the 
disposition of the field. Both are furnished with the same weapons ; 
but, really, the specialists as a rule do not pretend to use theirs so 
skilfully as the others ; and ordinary eyes will not fail to notice that 
they do not, unless the “ soldiers of pure literature ” are losing their 
cunning, or, which is more likely, their heralds are negligent or 
incapable in pointing out their superiority. That is one view of the 
question—the view which lays stress upon the accident of the non- 
literary writer having the same weapons as the purely literary, and 
draws a strict line between them on the ground of their styles of 
using them. But, on the other hand, just because he who makes no 
“sacrifice on the altar of positive expression,” and he who makes 
none on the altar of artistic expression, have a medium in common, 
is it more difficult to draw the line between the matter and the 
manner in literature than in any other art; and dangerous to dis- 
courage the technical and specialist writer from any claim to litera- 
ture by offering him the rigid alternatives of a whole participation 
in it,or none. We have just been reading a little medical work on 
Sciatica,* tempted by the reputation of its author, Dr. Eccles, which 
has gone beyond his profession ; and it would be hard, indeed, if its 
qualities of lucidity of diction and of construction were to be denied 
the name of literary. And, to return to the point from which we 
started, it would be hard also were it not to be accounted a merit in 
Stray Sport, that, while sacrificing nothing of its specialist character, 
it displays vigour and correctness of writing, although nothing of 
the tradition of style. If that hard and fast distinction of style ever 
becomes necessary (and it may), from the encroachment of the 
specialist, or from any other cause, what a quantity of sound, 
sensible, and highly thought-of writing will be denied the name of 
literature. How many books should we have to write of this month ? 
On which side of the line should we place Sir William Fraser's 
volume of reminiscences? And yet, than the distinction of style, 
there is none other possible. 

In writing of Sir William Fraser’s Hic et Ubique t with a grate- 
ful recollection of the pleasure it has afforded us in holiday season, 
we are bound to make mention of the beauty and handiness of the 
volume. For the contents: there is a pleasant garrulity concerning 
men and events; there are extracts from the daily journal (so we 
read them) and gleanings from the memory of a man with a rich 
experience ; there are fruits of learning and of a catholic interest ; 
and there is, also, the discovery of the writer’s personality, which is 
always the spice in the dish of every good gossiper. On this last 


* Sciatica. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B. Macmillan & Co. 
+ Hic et Ubique. By Sir William Fraser, Bart. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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point, to speak censoriously would be cubbish. He who would 
write a book such as this must play the showman; and to play the 
showman is to exhibit a piquant, but not necessarily the most 
dignified, side to your audience. The test of such an one’s success, 
we take it,is the audience’s enjoyment. In the case of Sir William 
Fraser, we acknowledge complete enjoyment, not only in his show, 
but, in himself as showman. If we account for this in part by his 
delightful delight in certain examples of his own prescience and 
other successes, we imply nothing that is not wholly admirable. It 
is not always so. We recall in the press of autobiographical 
volumes last season, at least two—of immense interest, and one, by 
a writer still living, of equal brilliancy—exhibiting in their authors 
qualities which we could not admire in the men, although in the 
writers we would not have spared them, so stimulating were they. 
Sir William Fraser's book is not so important as these two; it is 
neither brilliant nor profound ; but it does not interest us less, and 
we cannot remember among all its outspoken words any that are 
ill-natured. At the same time it may be observed, as illustrating 
the worthlessness of good intentions, that the trifling nature of 
many of the notices of men in this volume has an effect even more 
damaging than ill-nature. Considering Hic et Ubique from a more 
strictly literary point of view, one can give a better account of it 
when the end is reached than was possible from early impressions. 
It is easy: so much so, that at first one thinks it has been flung 
together. As you proceed, however, you find that the form has 
been attended to. There is art in the ease. The book is like a 
well-ordered house; where the ministers of comfort are hid; it is 
only on reflection that you remember how skilfully all have done 
their work: with one exception: the punctuation: the scheme of 
which; we venture to believe; we have followed in this sentence; 
for, although curious: it is systematic. 

Of the many men whose names appear in this volume, there is 
none of whom one wishes to hear more than Thackeray. Those of 
us who indulge a little hero-worship of the author of Vanity Fair, 
are assured of his splendid qualities as a man, and jealous for his 
reputation on that score, will not be entirely satisfied with what 
they read of him here. Sir William Fraser’s admiration is un- 
stintingly expressed ; but such recollections of Thackeray as he has 
jotted down go a very little way to justify it. For the most part 
they are of trivial incidents, by his participation in which, somehow 
or other, the novelist is belittled. Anent his resentment towards 
publishers, for example, we are told with great seriousness that 
calling on one, Thackeray waited with a friend in the drawing-room, 
where was a carpet of gaudy design of red and white; and on the 
host appearing, said: “We have been admiring your carpet: it is 
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most appropriate! You wade in the blood and brains of Authors.’ 
Or take this incident which occurred at the mess-room of St. James’s 
Palace :— 

‘*A daily dinner is provided for the Gold Stick, the Silver Stick, the Adjutant 
in Brigade- Waiting, three officers of the Life Guards, five officers of the Guards: 
all being on duty on the day. The first three places are habitually given up 
to invited guests ; one of whom was Thackeray. Soonafter dinner had begun the 
senior Officer said ‘ Mr. Thackeray, let me present to you your neighbour, Captain 
Crawley of the Life Guards.’ Thackeray put on avery black look; murmured 
something and reserved his conversation for the other Officers. Before leaving the 
Paiace he said to his host that he by no means objected to a joke ; he was a joker 
himself ; but he thought there was a time and place for all things. The Officer’s 
name was Crawley: notin the least like ‘ Rawdon’: I regret to hear of his death 
lately at Brighton.” 

There are stories entirely different from these. The motive of 
one of them is that of a chapter in Mr. Kipling’s recent volume, 
where a novelist finds himself in the company of some young officers 
and leaves it greatly impressed with their knowledge and wisdom. 
Thackeray, in like condition, exclaimed, “I am astonished! I am 
bewildered! I will never write another word against soldiers”; and 
Sir William Fraser says that, after long observation, he formed 
the opinion, that, although the novelist had an extraordinary power 
of reading human nature in the mass, he had hardly any power of 
reading the individual. These recollections of Thackeray, how- 
ever, be they flattering or be they the reverse, do his memory in- 
justice by their consistent trivialness. There is no suspicion of 
damning with faint praise; on the contrary, for the man, and for 
his works, there is outspoken admiration. Only, one cannot forget, 
for example, how different were the recollections of the same man 
recorded by the author of Rab and his Friends, whose acquaint- 
ance with Thackeray, one should imagine, was not so close as Sir 
William Fraser’s. But, then, it is not given to everyone to be a 
Dr. John Brown. 

Nor, in justice let it be said, is it given to everyone to be a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles so alert as the author of Hic et 
Ubique. We have room for one or two of his choicest stories :— 

‘Disraeli, when Prime Minister, attending a wedding breakfast, was accosted 
by a gentleman sitting opposite to him with the words, ‘ You don’t remember me, 
Lord Beaconsfield : I remember when you and I were sitting on high stools in 
——’s office?’ Disraeli, who was eating a salad at the time [this is a charac- 
teristic touch of Sir William], took no notice of this remark. Presently the 
individual continued: ‘I suppose, my Lord, you have forgotten all about those 
diys?’ Disraeli, who was devouring his salad like a second Nebuchadnezzar, 


looked at his interrogator, and in a deep voice said: ‘ You, sir, appear to have 
forgotten something : to whom you are speaking.’ ” 


“*The Duchess of Somerset, née Sheridan, visiting a large linen-draper’s shop, 
having purchased some goods, enquired whether they were forthcoming. The 
principal asked her ‘Was it a gentleman with large whiskers who waited upon 
you, madam?’ She replied, ‘ No, it was a nobleman with a bald head.’ ” 
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We may have heard that before; if so, it is shocking to have for- 
gotten it. This, however, the last we shall quote, is new as it is 
excellent :— 


**Rogers the poet’s stable-servant, who was in the habit of driving him in his 
gig, gave warning. Rogers asked the man what was his reason: he hesitated, 
but, on his master insisting, said, ‘ Well, sir, the fact is you are so damned dull 
in the buggy.’ ” 

For raciness and forcible narration, we do not remember any- 
thing that will compare with that portion of Sir Richard Burton’s 
autobiography which begins Lady Burton’s stupendous Life* of 
her husband. We open it up, at random, and read again: “ Our 
parents suffered from asthma, an honest and respectable kind of 
complaint, which if left to itself, allows you, like gout, to last till 
your eightieth year; but treated systematically, and with the aid 
of the doctor, is apt to wear you out. Grandmamma Baker, who 
caine over to Blois, compared them, in her homely Scotch fashion, 
to two buckets in a well. She was very wroth with my father, 
when, remembering the days of his youth, he began to hug the 
idea of returning to Italy and seeing the sun, and the general 
conclusion of her philippics (‘ You'll kill your wife, sir’) did not 
change his resolution. She even insinuated that in the olden 
days there had been a Sicilian young woman who received the 
Englishman’s pay, and so distributed it as to keep off claims. So 
Grandmamma Baker was sent off to her beloved England, ‘ whose 
faults she still loved.’” That is capital strong stuff, and there are 
a hundred closely-printed pages of it; and the eleven hundred 
others comprised in these two volumes contain much straight from 
the same vigorous pen. For the rest, to tell the truth is an un- 
pleasant task. This biography is an instalment, only, of the 
monument which a faithful and devoted wife purposes to raise to 
the memory of a husband, who, she believes, was misunderstood 
and ill-used in his lifetime. It will be followed by an edition of 
all his works—the forty-eight already in the hands of the public, 
and the twenty-one (all but one) which he left in a more or less 
completed state in manuscript. One has but to glance down the 
titles of these, and to cast the mind back over the incidents 
narrated with such fulness and (it is necessary to say) repetition of 
detail in the volumes now before us, to realize how wide-reaching 
was the mind, how really great the man, whose memorial is here 
begun. That only causes to be more lamentable Lady Burton’s 
failure to do justice to his memory, which the passionate love and 
courage of her effort, declared in every page, makes it unpleasant, 
almost cruel, to record. We are not sure that it is mitigating 


* The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his 
wife, Isabel Burton. ‘Chapman & Hall. 
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the cruelty to say that to this very love and courage must be 
attributed the failure; but so it is. The wonderful journey to 
Mecca, the scarcely less wonderful visit to Harar, and much more, 
could not be dwelled on too long; but there were other incidents 
and periods which could be, and are. You may not press the 
virtues of the saintliest of men; the theme of these twelve 
hundred pages is the virtues of Sir Richard Burton who was no 
saint. The world may not recognize (and in the case of her 
husband no doubt it did not) the true value of a man, but not 
deliberately, not without the excuse of a misunderstanding at the 
least; Lady Burton makes no allowance, will admit of no mitiga- 
tion. Whether we consider the impolitic insistence on detail, or 
the want of reticence, or the choice of the offensive rather than of 
the defensive position, which mars this biography, we must see it 
and pardon it in the light of that passionate love and devotion 
which dictated this sentence, “I have never needed any one to 
point out to me that my husband was on a pedestal far above me, 
or anybody else in the world.” 

Macaulay’s essay on Lord Clive is a classic. We have been reading 
it again recently, and are at a loss to know where, in the works of 
its author, or of any other writer, there is to be found a piece of 
criticism that sustains, from beginning to end, so distinguished a 
course. It is exceedingly difficult, therefore, to do justice to 
Colonel Malleson’s volume* on the same subject in the Rulers of 
India Series, especially since it runs to very few more words than 
Macaulay’s. It is very conscientiously done, and, being written by 
one who is acquainted with all that the most recent research has 
disclosed of the condition of India in Clive’s time, is exceedingly 
valuable in a series which is specially intended to be authoritative 
on such a subject. So far as Clive goes, too, Colonel Malleson is 
able to set right, on many points, previous biographers, Macaulay 
among others. We know all about the faults of the “pseudo- 
picturesque” historian, and are able, we hope, to feel kindlily for 
those whose joy it is to be tediously exact in history, whether of 
the Flight to Varennes or of the fate of Aminchand. Only, once 
more, we get back to the dividing of the ways of sources of in- 
formation and pure literature. Colonel Malleson hurts the feelings 
of no one by his manner of putting aside cherished stories and 
impressions with the authoritative arin of later knowledge ; and 
it is to be noticed that in doing so he leaves an estimate of Clive 
which is higher than ever. On this question of the treachery to 
Aminchand, for example, he is not only himself judicious and ex- 
ceedingly fair; his assertion that Aminchand returned to his trade 


* Lord Clive. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Rulers of India Series. 
Clarendon Press. 
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with his reason restored removes the chief horror of the transaction, 
while the weight of his authority to the belief in its immediate ex- 
pediency mitigates, to some extent, its immorality. 

The remainder of our space is occupied by a few works of fiction. 
The immensely successful Pseudonym Library* has had added to 
it The Sinner’s Comedy of John Oliver Hobbes, reviewed in these 
pages on its first appearance; and Cavalleria Rusticana, and other 
Siciliun Tales, by Giovanni Verga, the presence of whose real 
name on the book breaks the rule of the Series. The previous two 
volumes were A Father of Six, and An Occasional Holiday, very 
realistic tales of life in Little Russia; and The Two Cowntesses, 
an altogether charming little work by the Baroness Von Ebner 
Eschenbach, the spirit of which has been retained in the trans- 
lation by Mrs. Waugh, who, however, might revise it into more 
strict accord with the niceties of her own language. A very long, 
and, no doubt, very learned, discussion about the methods of story- 
telling might be founded upon Mr. Marion Crawford’s Pietro 
Ghisleri ;+ and possibly it is a reason for thankfulness in our 
readers that the want of room removes from us the temptation to 
enter upon it. As a rule, technical considerations are an after- 
thought. The first impression is, and ought to be, of the story as 
a story, and the critical temperature reached thereby rises or falls 
considerably on later and more professional reflection. Without 
justifying the faith that is in us, let us say that our critical tempera- 
ture, in reading Pietro Ghisleri, rose to a very enthusiastic point. 
It is needless to say that his latest novel displays the immense 
ability of Mr. Marion Crawford. It displays many of his faults, 
likewise: under the restraints of the three-volume form, it is not 
so concise (that is putting it mildly) as it might be; and there is 
not wanting, here and there, a heaviness in the narrative notice- 
able in many of its predecessors. But, in parts of it, it recovers 
the style and the sentiment of that most beautiful of all Mr. 
Crawford’s stories, A Roman Singer ; and with that appraisal of it 
by its author’s own best we commend it to our readers 


* The Sinner’s Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
other Tales of Sicilian Peasant Life. By Giovanni Verga. Translated by Alma 
Strettell. A Father of Six, and An Occasional Holiday. By N. H- MOTAMEHKO 
Translated by W. Gaussen. B.A. The Two Countesses. By Marie Ebner Von 
Eschenbach. Translated by Mrs. Waugh. The Pseudonym Library. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

+ Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. Three volumes. Macmillan & Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Verdict of the Court Martial. 


To tHe Epirors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

I follow up my former letter with some observations on the 
proceedings of the Victoria Court Martial, which have been read by all 
with such pathetic interest. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, in a letter to the Press, 
has spoken of the heroic story of the catastrophe, and of the heroic spirit 
exhibited in the trial itself. With this view of the case I heartily 
sympathize—Mr, Lyttelton expressed the feeling of all Englishmen, and 
of many others ;—but my concern here is only with the legal aspects of 
the trial, more especially with such of the proceedings as illustrate the 
consequences of the special procedure prescribed in cases of loss of ship, 
which on general grounds I criticized in my former letter. 

I would first remark, then, that the apparent prisoner on trial, Captain 
Bourke, the captain of the lost ship, whose sword lay on the table, and 
who exercised the full rights of one on his defence (not least in his truly 
admirable address), was, as the event proved, not in any very serious 
jeopardy. The officer really on trial was Rear-Admiral Markham, who 
belonged not to the Victoria, but to another ship, the Camperdown. As 
the trial shows, and the finding, he was in great danger: his conduct was 
to be examined by a great Court Martial, and to be judged by them before 
the Fleet: his reputation and future career, if not his command or com- 
mission, were hanging in the balance. Yet, as the Court informed him, 
he had no rights of a prisoner, no right to object to the constitution of 
the Court, no right to put a single question, no right to call a witness, no 
right to make any address to his judges: he had not even (so it would 
appear) any obligation to be present. Anomalies indeed! But, by the 
equitable action courageously adopted (we may say improvised) by the 
Court, these anomalies were to a very large extent remedied. Admiral 
Markham did not complain ; and it may be that he considers his case was 
presented to the Court as fully and favourably as he could wish. Yet we 
may say for him that he was in a very disadvantageous position compared 
with that which he would have occupied had he been tried on a definite 
charge. Then he would have come prepared to meet the charge ; he would 
have had to meet that only, and he might have claimed the undivided mind 
of the Court for that only ; and then he would have had, as of right, all 
the privileges (none too great) of a prisoner on trial. Now, was there any 
reason why he should not have been so tried? Apart from the special 
custom prevailing in cases of loss of ship, there was nothing—nothing, 
except, indeed, the difficulty of framing against him a legal charge. But 
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this only further aggravates the hard fate of the Admiral, in that he was 
tried without a charge. The difficulty was not ignorance of the facts, 
Whatever judgment be formed of Admiral Markham’s action, that action 
in its essential particulars was sufliciently before the Lords of the 
Admiralty from the very first; but their hands were hardly free. The long- 
established custom, which really goes beyond the statute (sections 91 and 
92), almost compelled them to order a Court Martial to “inquire into the 
cause of loss”; and the Court had to “inquire into the cause of loss” 
accordingly. 

Next as to the finding. After finding “that the loss of H.M.S. Victoria 
was caused by a collision with H.M.S. Camperdown,” and further finding, 
“with the deepest sorrow and regret, that the collision was due to an 
order given by the then Commander-in-Chief,” &c., the Court found as 
regards Admiral Markham in these words: 

“The Court strongly feels that, although it is much to be regretted that 
Rear-Admiral Markham did not carry out his first intention to semaphore 
to the Commander-in-Chief his doubt as to the signal, it would be fatal to 
the best interests of the Service to say he was to blame for carrying out 
the directions of his Commander-in-Chief, present in person.” Emphatic 
as this finding is, it is on one extremely important point vague. Clear, 
happily, it is that the Court found the Admiral not to blame for obeying 
the order of his Commander without a question: clear, therefore,—so we 
may infer—that, in more technical words (s. 29 of the statute), the 
Admiral had not “ negligently or by any default hazarded” his ship or 
the Victoria. Certain also it is, though a little disguised by variety of 
phrase, that the very same action,—namely, obeying the order of his Com- 
mander-in-Chief without a question,—was, in the judgment of the Court, 
“‘much to be regretted.” But what is the meaning of “much to be 
regretted”? This is certainly not clear. It might be an expression of 
simple sorrow, looking to the result alone. The effect of the entire find- 
ing, then, might be that the Court, having examined into the whole 
matter, found that the Admiral had simply done his duty, and (like the 
Victoria’s helmsman himself) was not to blame for the deplorable result. 
Or it might mean that the Court, while deploring the result, found the 
Admiral free from all blame, since he obeyed his superior,—and (virtually) 
left any further question as to his conduct, if there were any such 
question, to the consideration of the supreme Executive authority, the 
Lords of the Admiralty. But, as neither of these interpretations seems 
to give an adequate meaning to the “ regret” expressed,—especially if 
we compare the language of the Court as regards Sir George Tyron 
with that as regards Captain Bourke,—most persons, like Zhe Times, 
have interpreted the “regret” to mean more than mere sorrow, 
though it cannot amount to blame. They adopt, and think that the Court 
adopted, the view of Captain Vandermeulen, who in his evidence had 
said, “ I think myself that the signal of the Commander-in-Chief ought not 
to have been answered without a question being asked.” The “much to 
be regretted ” would then mean that the Admiral’s action was an error of 
judgment, leading to a sad result. But was it a simple error—a simple 
error such as might have been committed by any officer, even the greatest 
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and best? or was it (though still not blameable) an error of judgment, 
showing that the Admiral did not possess all the keen intelligence, all the 
prompt decision and firm resolution in face of sudden difficulty—in a word, 
all the capacity—to be expected of an officer holding high command? A 
difference in degree only; yet how great in substance and in consequences ! 
Which, then, of all these meanings, oh which, did the Court intend? We 
do not know; we cannot tell. Everyone will have his own guess. Now, 
if it was necessary for the Court in face of the whole Service to pronounce 
fully upon the conduct of the Admiral, and to state their judgment whether 
in the circumstances the Admiral’s obedience was a required act of duty, or 
was an error, and in what degree an error, such pronouncement should surely 
have been free from all doubtful expression. It should have been sun- 
clear, to instruct the Service, to inform the Lords of the Admiralty, and to 
satisfy the public mind. As it is, this “ much to be regretted ” is altogether 
vague, furnishes neither instruction nor information, and must lead to 
misconstruction to the right hand or to the left,—and perhaps to both. 

It may be asked, Was it necessary for the Court, in acquitting the 
Admiral of blame, to say any more than that they did so acquit him ? 
They might think themselves bound to say more, not only because the 
further poimrt was so very important, but because they were under 
order “to inquire into the cause of loss.” The generality of the order 
might insidiously invite them to make remark. Had the Admiral been 
tried on a charge of negligence, it is less likely that they would have 
added so dark a rider to their verdict of acquittal; for then the duty of 
finding upon the specific charge committed to them to try would have 
been always clearly before them. It was, no doubt, within the com- 
petency of the Court to express their judgment whether Admiral 
Markham’s obedience was an error, and in what degree an error. Whether 
it was wise for them to enter upon such a topic would depend in great 
measure upon the judgment they expressed. They might have left the 
subject alone, or they might have pronounced decisively upon it: they 
seem to have done neither. 

Let it not be thought that I suggest that the conduct of Admiral 
Markham should not be fully judged in all its aspects. Whether under 
cogent, highly-exceptional circumstances, an act of obedience (though not 
blameable) ceases to be praiseworthy, and demonstrates some defect of 
practical capacity, or whether, in the converse case, an act of disobedience 
becomes in the circumstances wholly condonable and worthy of honour, 
a service even to the cause of discipline itself—such cases, when they arise, 
must be judged. But they can be finally dealt with far more satisfactorily 
by the (superior or) supreme Executive authority than by a Court Martial. 
For in the end Executive authority is above and beyond the Judicial :—it 
is a larger thing. The proper office of a Court Martial is to try criminal 
charges according to criminal law, which is by its nature a coarse instru- 
ment ; and to eke out or qualify the verdict by brief extra-remark (here 
vague and prefaced by an “ although”) is a quite inadequate method of 
expressing a judgment upon a very great question which transcends the 
domain of law and moves in circumstance and degree, On the other hand, 
the Executive authority occupies the most general point of view; it may 
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consider in such cases not only the law of the Service (which must be 
obedience}, but also the highest spirit and welfare of the Service, even 
across the law ; it may and will regard not only the circumstances of the 
emergency, but the officer’s antecedents ; it may make known its judgment 
in any form it deems best, or may not express it in words at all. Lastly, 
it has the responsibility (which the Court has not) of acting on its decision. 
Nothing can relieve the Admiralty of this responsibility here ; but they 
can have received little assistance from the finding of the Court concerning 
Admiral Markham except the emphatic declaration that he is not to 
blame. The question being so essentially a Naval one, I do not suggest 
any opinion as to the merits of this distinguished officer’s conduct ; but, 
considering the conflict of two fundamental duties which was imposed 
upon him so suddenly by his Commander-in-Chief, present in person, 
considering also the hard conditions of his trial, and, lastly, the vague 
finding of the Court Martial, we cannot be wrong in offering Admiral 
Markham our respectful sympathy. 

I pass from the aspect of Trial to that of Inquest. The Court was 
ordered, as prescribed by custom, “ to inquire into the cause of loss.” They 
did inquire into the responsibility for the collision ; but declared, ‘ The 
Court does not feel itself called upon, nor does it consider itself competent, 
to express an opinion as to the causes of the capsizing of the Victoria.” 
A necessary decision; but surely conclusive to show that the order 
“to inquire into the cause of loss” was not suited to the occasion. Of 
course, too, we have from the Court no detailed story, no authentic 
narrative of the facts built out of the evidence, although that is indis- 
pensable to a complete report, and very helpful to forming just and 
equitable conclusions even in the report itself. Such a narrative would be 
wholly foreign to the practice of Courts Martial, and probably will always 
be so. It is not, however, in the least beyond the superior Naval mind if 
called to such a task. This Court did its duty according to the custom of 
the Service. I can admire its general conduct of the trial as much as any- 
one ; but I venture to say that the case illustrates once more that the old 
custom compelling a Court Martial “to inquire into the cause of loss” 
embarrasses the trial of the officers concerned, and provides no adequate 
procedure for those rare but highly important cases where a public inquiry 
and report in full detail are necessary. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
VeERNoN LUSHINGTON. 

August 21, 1893. 
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